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THE SONG OF THE SCYTHE. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


Far up on the mountain-side, 
Where swiftly, like phantoms, glide 
The cloud-land shadows, 
I hear a mower’s scythe, 
With a busy sound and blithe, 
In the rocky meadows. 


Hark !—on the breeze conveyed 
The rhythmic rush of the blade, 
By strong arms whirled! 

It sings, in a murmurous tone, 
Of work to be bravely done 
In this busy world. 





Sometimes, with a jangling tone, 
The bright blade strikes a stone, 
But seems to cry: 
“Tis naught! Let the worries pass; 
There needs must be stones in the grass 
For all who try.” 


Thus, wind-borne all day long, 

You may hear the scythe’s brave song 
On the mountain farms; 

But the mower little knows 

Of the song that comes and goes 


As he swings his arms. 
—AHarper's Weekly. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Ten thousand Boston women within the 
past two weeks have made personal appli- 
cation to be assessed a poll tax, in order 
to vote for school committee. Let no one 
ever avain say that women will not vote 
upon a live issue! 

—_ - ee ——— 

Wecall the attention of our friends to the 
new Woman Suffrage Leaflet just issued 
48 a publication by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. It is published 
bi-monthly ; our old standard tracts will 
all re-appear in its columns, and new ones 
are being constantly added. Price twenty- 
five cents per year. Among the new 
tracts are an ‘Appeal to Massachusetts 
Women,” by Emily A. Fifield; “The 
Home and the Ballot,” by Frances E. Wil- 
lard; “Clergymen for Woman Suffrage,” 
and others. We shall hope to receive 
Many subscribers. 
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The Democratic platform adopted at 
the Territorial Convention of Washington 
tory on the 9th inst., makes no allu- 
to the recent Supreme Court decision 
distranchising women, nor to woman suf- 
frage. It nominated Charles S. Voorhees, 
* suffragist, for governor. Mr. Voorhees, 
i his response to the nomination, made 
Ro reference to the subject. 
The Republican platform adopted at the 
torial Convention of Washington 
Territory at Ellensburgh, on the 11th 
» also makes no allusion to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court disfran- 
women, nor to woman suffrage. 
P. B. Johnson, who lobbied last winter 
‘gainst the re-enactment of woman suf- 
trage by the Legislature, was chairman of 
the Committee on Platform. J. P. Haines, 
argued in the Bloomer case against 
the validity of the election law, was also a 
Member of that committee, and will be, it 














ferebellion. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 


relieve the women of this Territory from 
the disfranchisement brought about by 
the efforts of Haines and Turner. 
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Evidently the party leaders on neither 
side are prepared to make woman suffrage 
an issue. Indeed, under existing circum- 
stances it is difficult to see what either 
party can do about it until an appeal can 
be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 
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Temperance sentiment is rapidly grow- 
ing in Georgia, aud soon prohibition will 
be as firmly established there as in Maine. 
They now have what is properly termed 
local option. About 100 of the 137 coun- 
ties in the State have adopted prohibition, 
the others being anti-prohibition. In 
Georgia they call it voting “dry” or 
| **wet,” as they vote prohibition or license. 
A friend who has seen in Atlanta the 
operation of the two systems, says that 
prohibition effectually prohibits. During 
two months under prohibition he didn’t 
see a drunken man on the streets, or any- 
thing that looked like a liquor saloon, but 
when they voted a change from ‘‘dry” to 
“wet,” rum ran freely, drunkenness and 
crime prevailed, and saloons were started 
in all parts of the city by scores; and this 
under high license, so much commended 
in some quarters. The ‘wet’’ season is a 
dreary one in a moral and financial sense, 
and the people will undoubtedly vote 
“dry” at the next biennial vote. Real es- 
tate in Atlanta under ‘‘dry” times ad- 
vanced 33 per cent., and since January, 
1888 it has fallen 25 per cent., and will 
constantly decrease under ‘‘wet” law for 
any trade purposes except the rum traffic. 
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There are in Boston and vicinity some 
2,700 dressmakers and seamstresses who 
earn their living by their needles. Feel- 
ing the need of organization, some of 
them have recently forined an association 
called the ‘‘New England Dressmakers’ 
Trades Union.” A man dressmaker, 8. Y. 
Harvey, is president; Mrs. M. Grannis, 
vice-president; and Miss V. E. Gordon, 
secretary. ‘The Union has established 
headquarters at 29 Temple Place, where 
members can meet for social or business 
purposes, and where papers, supplies and 
materials pertaining to the trade will be 
kept. The Union also gives instruction in 
all branches of the trade and has estab- 
lished a benefit fund for members. 
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A host of unrecognized heroines lived 
and worked during the rebellion. They 
were found in every army, at every port, 
away to the front—everywhere where 
danger, sickness, wounds or death were to 
be found, and they were known as army 
nurses. A very few of these have found 
recognition at the hands of the govern- 
ment and have been provided for by spe- 
cial acts of Congress. In memory of their 
work and to strengthen their claims, a 
society has been formed during the session 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps at Columbus, 
O., though it has no connection with the 
corps. To become a member requires at 
least three months’ service either as a vol- 
unteer or regular army nurse during the 
The society elected Mrs. Annie 
Whittenmeyer,of Pennsylvania, president ; 
Mrs. Joanna M. Turner, of Washington, 
vice-president; and Mrs. E. B. Sheldon, 
of Washington, secretary and treasurer. 
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At the annual convention of the Dakota 
W. C. T. U., held at Fargo, Sept. 10-14, 
Mrs. Alice J. Pickler, of Faulkton, Super- 
intendent of Franchise, gave an able and 
exhaustive report of work during the past 
year, and recommended that every effort 
be made by the Union to secure the pas- 
sage of a franchise bill this coming win- 
ter. It was unanimously resolved by the 
convention to present bills to the Legisla- 
ture for the enfranchisement of women; 
for a statutory prohibitory liquor and 
pharmacy law, similar to that in force in 
Iowa; for making mothers equal legal 
owners, with fathers, of their children; 
and to raise the age of protection of 
girls from fourteen to eighteen years. 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and Mrs. 
M. L. Wells addressed the convention, 
and the president, Mrs. H. M. Barker, 
(who was re-elected), reported that fifty- 
one new unions had been organized during 
the year, and that she had made 154 ad- 
dresses, and travelled 9,800 miles in prose- 
cuting her official duties. 
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A printed circular has been sent to us 
by a lawyer named Austin, of Tacoma, 











Washington Territory, with a request for 
its publication. In it he asks for contri- 
butions to pay the costs of an appeal from 
the decision of the Territorial Supreme 
Court to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We must decline to print his cir- 
cular. We have made careful enquiry in 
Washington Territory with the following 
result. A lawyer of high standing in the 
Territory and an ardent friend of woman 
suffrage writes : 


The circular you speak of in yours of 
the —— Sept. inst., I have seen. I have 
no confidence in Mr. Austin’s professed 
appeal. I do not believe what he calls the 
“appeal” amounts to an appeal. I do not 
believe that Mrs. Bloomer, the plaintiff 
and (in the Territorial Supreme Court) > 
pellant, and the only person in the world 
who could authorize or take an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has authorized Mr. Austin or any one else 
to appeal the case, or has authorized Mr. 
Austin to appear or act for her. Nor have 
I any idea that she will ever authorize or 
take an appeal or writ of error, unless she 
has first canvassed carefully the make-up 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
and satisfied herself that the decision of 
that Court will be unfavorable to her side 
of the case. 
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The Chicago Farmer's Voice makes this 
true and wise prediction of the “good time 
coming :” 

The new nation that our children shall 
inherit, which is even now slowly rising 
out of the old, will be run on no monkish 
plan. The day of the supremacy of the 
adult male is already far into its gloam- 
ing, and another sunrise shall bring ina 
sweeter and loftier cycle of existence than 
man has ever known. In that greater Re- 
public yet to be, organized society will be 
ever reaching out for the very best that 
even its weakest and poorest considered 
members have to give. As it recognizes 
and obeys the intimations which come to 
us from the spiritual realm that has given 
to man everything that lifts him above 
the brute, woman’s finer nature will have 
free field in which to work out its gracious 
will. This beneficent finality the Grange 
has already anticipated, and. eating the 
luscious fruitage thereof, waxes strong 
and wise. Woman is a power in the 
Grange, and hence the Grange is powerful. 
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The Massachusetts party platforms are 
now before the voters. On woman suf- 
frage both the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats are silent. The Prohibitionists, as 
usual, heartily favor it, as follows: 


“In the furtherance of those ends, we 
gratefully acknowledge the valuable aid 
of the good women of the land. Having 
through all the ages so conditioned woman 
that she has been compelled immeasurably 
to suffer, it is now our bounden duty to 
grant her independent suffrage, that she 
may henceforth raise her own hand against 
existing or impending perils. Many an- 
other consideration is entitled to far more 
weight in limiting the franchise than is 
the circumstance of sex. In a world where 
men and women are alike freighted with 
responsibilities, and alike exposed to 
wrongs and woes, man has no more right 
to command woman to suffer in silence 
than woman has thus to command man.” 





The Baroness Gripenberg, after exten- 
sive travel in this country, sailed on ‘Tues- 
day, the 25th inst., for Liverpool. She 
will remain some time in England before 
returning to her home in Finland. ‘The 
baroness is very pleasantly remembered 
by the many friends who met her here. 
Their good wishes go with her wherever 
she may be. 





A STRIKE. 


Once upon an evening dreary 
As I pondered, sad and weary, 
O’er the basket with the mending from the wash the 
day before; 
As I thought of countless stitches 
To be placed in little breeches, 
Rose my heart rebellious in me, as it oft had done 
before, 
At the fate that did condemn me, when my daily 
task was o’er, 
To that basket evermore. 





John, with not a sign or motion, 
Read no thought of the commotion 
Which within me rankled sore. 
“He,” thought I, “when day is ended, 

Has no stockings to be mended, 
Has no babies to be tended, 
He can sit and read and snore: 
He can sit and read and rest him: 
Must I work thus evermore?” 
And my heart rebellious answered, 
“Nevermore ; no, nevermore.” 


For though I am but a woman, 
Every nerve within is human, 
Aching, throbbing, overworked, 
Mind and body sick and sore, 
I will strike. When day is ended, 
Though the stockings are not mended, 
Though my course can’t be defended, 
Safe behind the closet door 
Goes the basket with the mending, and I'll haunted 
be no more. 
In the daylight shall be crowded all the work that I 


When the evening lamps are lighted, I will read the 
papers, too. 
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THE “MOTHER OF WOMEN.” 


On every hand tender tributes are paid 
to the memory of the busy, ‘beloved phy- 
sician,” who lately entered into her rest, 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas. But of all the 
words of affection and sorrow, of rever- 
ance and honor, none more expressively 
voice the sense of loss felt by the many 
women to whom she has been counsellor, 
helper and friend, than those of Mrs. L. 
May Wheeler, who writes in The Woman's 
News: ‘*When we read that Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas was dead, it seemed that the 
mother of women was dead.” 

Looking back over a friendship of near- 
ly twenty years, it seems to me that the 
whole of her noble life was attuned to the 
key-note of infinite motherhood. As the 
mother toils, endures, and sacrifices for 
her children, especially for the child least 
able to help itself, so she toiled, endured, 
and sacrificed for humanity, especially for 
women. The wrongs and woes of all 
womankind were hers. For years, the un- 
told misery of the insane women in her 
State weighed heavily upon her heart, and 
she urged, in every way possible, that the 
State should provide accommodations for 
those confined in the poor-houses, and that 
capable women physicians should be ap- 
pointed in hospitals for insane women— 
measures that have to some extent been 
adopted. All needy women—the pauper, 
the friendless, the ‘‘lost,” the erring. and 
the criminal—and all dependent children, 
orphans and foundlings, were objects of 
her solicitude. She was alert to all injus- 
tice suffered by women under the law, 
aud energetic in her efforts to secure a 
remedy. Though not a lobbyist in any 
sense of the term, her influence and work 
aided materially in bringing about better 
legislation in Indiana for women and chil- 
dren. 

The value and extent of her public work 
are in a measure known and appreciated ; 
the value and extent of her private help- 
fulness and benevolence no one can esti- 
mate. We know that she gave freely of 
her services, her substance, and herself; 
that to the poor and afflicted she was a 
benefactor; that she opened new occupa- 
tions for women ; that she helped girls and 
women towards employment; that she 
shared her flowers and fruit; that she was 
one of those who remember in season to do 
pumberless friendly offices and neighborly 
kindnesses ; that she took time to do them. 
But all was done so quietly that none of 
us know how much she did. 

Mrs. Thomas was generous in her praise 
and appreciation of other women; she re- 
joiced in their opportunities and successes. 
She had patience with all women save 
those she believed to be insincere and self- 
ish—place-seekers whose impudence or in- 
efficiency might bring womanhood into 
disrepute, or make things harder for other 
women. She valued women, not so much 
for their individual ability, as for the use 
they made of their talent in behalf of 
womanhood. And in her latter years, 
when the rewards of her success came, 
when men paid her reverence, and orgari- 
zations gave her honor, and corporations 
sought her counsel, she accepted all in a 
spirit of gratefulness and thankfulness, 
not so much a tribute to herself as to 
womanhood. ‘The elevation of woman- 
hood was the supreme aim of her heroic 
endeavor, of all her long, laborious life, 
and her unselfish devotion claims from us 
the most reverential title we can bestow— 
‘*Mary, the Mother of Women.” 

An appreciative sketch in the Woman at 
Work several years ago gives these details 
regarding her early life: 

‘Mary L. Myers was born near Wash- 
ington City, Oct. 28, 1816. Her parents were 
members of the Society of Friends—her 
father an eminent minister and her moth- 
er an elder—and her early education was 
in accordance with their teachings. Her 
father, an intelligent farmer, from his own 
well-stored mind gave his children such 
instruction as would best develop them 
mentally and physically, and they alsq@re- 
ceived the best educational advantages of 
their day. It was the custom of father, 
mother and children, in the long winter 
evenings, to surround the table with books, 
slates and pencils, and read and talk over 
the lessons of the day, so that all became 
conversant with the subjects. There was 
never any difference between the instruc- 
tion of the daughters and the only son of 
the family. The girls, being older than 
the son, were often called upon during 
the busy season on the farm. The 
thought that the girls were capacitated for 

certain duties and the boy for entirely 














CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE F. WELLS is president 
of the Fowler & Wells Publishing Co., 
New York. 

ELIZABETH B. PHELPs is president of 
the ‘‘Women’s Mutual Insurance and Ac- 
cident Company of America.” 

Miss ALICE HARRISON is a practical 
florist and an active member of the firm of 
Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, O., 
nursery, florists and seedsmen. 

Miss Errie A. SOUTHWORTH, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan, and of 
Bryn Mawr College, is assistant botanist 
to the Botanist of the United States Agri- 
cultural Bureau, Washington. 

Miss Emity SARTAIN, the artist, and 
the daughter and sister of the two Sartains 
famous in art, has been elected school 
commissioner in Philadelphia, to fill the 
place left vacant by Dr. Rachel Bodley. 

Mrs. E. VASMER, the wife of the Dis- 
trict Clerk of Harris County, Tex., is his 
deputy clerk. A Texas paper says that 
‘ther punctuality and correctness make 
her one of the best officers that ever hon- 
ored the office.” 

Miss J. ARMENIA ACKERMAN, of Cali- 
fornia, who has recently been in Alaska 
on an organizing trip for the National 
W. C. T. U., has remarkable powers of en- 
durance. During the past year she has 
been able to work without a week’s rest, 
and on one trip spoke ninety-seven con- 
secutive nights. 

Miss SARAH J. LUCE, who for many 
years wrote for the Boston Commonwealth, 
when that paper was published by the late 
Chas. W. Slack, under the nom de plume of 
“Jane Green,” celebrated her seventieth 
birthday on the 20th inst., by going to 
City Hall and paying her tax in order to 
vote in December. She persuaded several 
others to go and do likewise. 


Miss CORA SHOBER has been highly suc- 
cessful as superintendent of schools in 
Beadle County, Dak., and no man would 
stand the ghost of a chance in running 
against her, so that she is sure of a re-elec- 
tion. ‘*But,” says the Springfleld Repub- 
lican, ‘“‘although Dakota men have ad- 
vanced far enough to elect women to 
office, they have not yet given women the 
ballot.” 


Mrs. Emma D. MILLs, of New York, 
began business two years ago without 
capital. Since then she has established 
offices for stenographic and type-writing 
work in New York, Long Branch, and 
Saratoga. Her business has grown to such 
proportions that she employs a number of 
assistants and derives a good income. She 
is aiso notary public and commissioner of 
deeds, and the inventor of an attachment 
to the type-writer, to prevent it being used 
or interfered with during the absence of 
the operator. 

DEBORAH POWERS, of New York, who 
passed her ninety-ninth birthday recently, 
is at the head of the firm of Powers & 
Sons, bankers and oilcloth manufacturers. 
Sixty-five years ago, says the New York 
Sun, her husband founded in Lansingburg 
the first factory in this country for the 
manufacture of oilcloth. Shortly after- 
ward he met his death by an accident in 
the works. Mrs. Powers stepped in and 
ran the factory, overseeing the numerous 
workmen and directing the office-work 
herself. She managed the business alone 
for a number of years, until her two boys 
became of age, when she took them into 
partnership. ‘The Powers became the 
wealthiest residents of the town. About 
ten years ago the town bank failed, and 
Mrs. Powers and her sons established a 
private banking house, which has flour- 
ished ever since. 


Mrs. Fisk, wife of Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, 
organized the first relief society in war 
times, opened the first school for freed- 
men in the Mississippi Valley, and taught 
it herself in Arkansas, dividing her time 
between hospital and school. She worked, 
and journeyed, and nursed the sick and 
wounded all through the war. She was 
one of the chief spirits in organizing the 
Fisk School, at Nashville, which grew into 
the Fisk University; she gave and col- 
lected funds for the furnishing of Jubilee 
Hall; she is among the foremost in the 
woman's missionary work in her church, 
and the mainspring of the McClintock As- 
sociation, which has assisted nearly three 
bundred young Methodist ministers in se- 
curing theological training, and has raised 
the money for establishing and endowing 
the best reference library for theological 





(Concluded on Second Page.) 


students in this country. 
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or physical labor to be 
only estimated by their ability to perform 
the required service. 

“Raised in Washington City, her sym- 
pathies were very early enlisted for the 
suffering slaves. The wickedness and 
barbarity of the slave system, so apparent 
in that city at that time, was so impressed 
on her mind that she became an uncom- 
promising advocate of its abolition. 

“When she was seventeen years of age, 
her father removed his family to Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, that removed from 
the influences of slavery, the children 
might have better advantages of educa- 
tion. Here, as before, the daughters were 
the associates of the father as well as the 
mother, in managing and performing the 
work on their well-ordered farm. Mrs. 
Thomas’ earnest attention was first called 
to the wrongs society inflicted on women, 
by the inferior salaries paid women teach- 
ers. At the age of twenty, she was em- 
ployed to teach the district school; but 
was told that she must teach for less than 
men, because she was a woman. Never 
having had the inferiority of the position 
of sex forced upon her mind before, she 
was thoroughly aroused to the injustice. 
and in company with two other ladies, in 
1836, mutually agreed ‘that the position as- 
signed them by the usages of society was 
tyrannical,’ and pledged themselves to 
work for a change. 

In 1839, she was married to Owen 
Thomas, who fully appreciated her ideas 
of mutual responsibility and duty, being 
himself thoroughly in sympathy with the 
equality of humanity. It is a pleasant 
fact that in this life of equality of rights, 
they have journeyed together harmoni- 
ously.” 

Dr. Thomas once wrote: ‘*My father, 
Samuel Myers, was the associate of Ben- 
jamin Lundy in forming the first Anti- 
slavery Society ever organized in Washing- 
ton City, when they met at the risk of 
their lives, to try to look after some way 
of redressing the wrongs of the injured 
race among us.” 

This shows how the courage and the ca- 
pacity for hardship that distinguished her 
career were hers by inheritance. She was 
born a pioneer, and a champion for the op- 
pressed, and it was natural for her to be 
an abolitionist, a prohibitionist and 
a woman suffragist. We find her 
hence ever in the front, organizing a 
little woman’s rights society of her own 
twelve years before the memorable first 
convention in 1848; and helping form the 
first State woman suffrage society in Dub- 
lin, Ind., in 1851. Ip 1859 she presented 
the first woman euffrage memorial to the 
Indiana Legislature. 

She was identified with the earliest 
woman suffrage literature in the West. 
Mrs. Bloomer’s paper, The Lily, started in 
1849, and the first pronounced woman’s 
rights paper was sold to Mrs. Mary B. 
Birdsall and removed to Richmond in 
1856 or 7. Beginning with March 1857, 
Mrs. Thomas edited The Lily for six 
months, while its owner was incapacitated 
for duty. During 1858 and ’59, Mrs. 
Thomas was associate editor with Miss 
Lizzie Bunnell of the Mayflower, a semi- 
monthly devoted to literature and the ele- 
vation of women. 

Mrs. Thomas was the first woman phy- 
sician in her State, and the first ‘tregular” 
woman practitioner in the West. She was 
the first woman admitted to the Indiana 
Medical Society, the first woman to be 
sent from it to the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the only woman in Indiana, 
I think, who has served as city physician, 
or as president of a county society. 

Several influences —a natural inclina- 
tion and aptitude for the study, a desire to 
help her husband, himself a physician 
with impaired health, and her disposition 
to labor for the elevation of women—had 
their weight in determining Mrs. Thomas 
to study medicine, under adverse circum- 
stances, and to enter the profession when 
to do so was to bear a heavy cross. 

In regard to her preparatory study, she 
once wrote: “I found the most vigorous 
discipline of my mind and systematic ar- 
rangement of time indispensable. Having 
the needful preparations made when my 
youngest daughter was three months old, 
I began in earnest to make the most of 
my opportunities, by strict application to 
reading and domestic duties alternating, 
so that my husband and children should 


not suffer for any comforts a wife and | 


mother owed them. At the end of four 
years, having done all my household work 
with the aid of sewing-machine or hired 
help, having comfortably clothed my fam- 
ily for six months in advance, and pro- 
vided for the comfort of my children, I 
entered the Pennsylvania Medical College 
at Philadelphia, as a student.” 

It was no small task that this busy 
housekeeper and mother, already ap- 
proaching middle age, set for herself—the 
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The women medical graduates of to-day 
who secure positions as internes, assistants 
or superintendents, and gain rather than 
lose social caste through their profes- 
sional acquirements, can scarcely conceive 
of the prejudice and opposition Dr. Thom- 
us envountered ; of the curiosity and scorn 
with which the public regarded a “‘woman 
doctor,” of the contempt shown her by 
men physicians. But her modest manner, 
womanly excellence, straight-forward 
methods and thorough ability conquered 
prejudice and won the confidence and sup- 
port of patients, and the respect of the 
profession. 

Mrs. Thomas’ “Story of the War” will 
never be written. She alone could tell it, 
and she was reluctant to talk of her share. 
Only by questioning was I able to gather 
a little here and there, not sufficient to 
give a connected, detailed account. ‘There 
were other women who did so much more, 
she said, her share’ was but a small one. 
Small! There was one year given, early 
in the war, to the sanitary commission 
work in Richmond, in connection with the 
Union Chapel society ; Mrs. Thomas taking 
charge of the supplies and forwarding 
them from Indianapolis, and attending to 
all business involved—a year so closely de- 
voted to the work, that she earned nota 
dollar for herself. Then, just after the 
battle of Vicksburg, Mrs. Thomas and 
Mrs. Mary Wolf were commissioned by 
Gov. Morton to go to the front on the 
steamer Sunnyside, with supplies. Re- 
turning, there were two hundred sick and 
wounded soldiers on board, mostly Indi- 
ana men. Of these, forty-seven were in 
her personal charge, and nine were so 
helpless that she fed them like babies with 
aspoon. One wus crazed from sunstroke, 
and so violent that the officers were about 
to put him under restraint, when she took 
him in charge, controlled him and saw 
that he was safely forwarded to his home 
in New York. At some stopping-place, 
@airo, | think, the boat caught fire, and 
for a short time destruction and a panic 
seemed inevitable. A frightened officer 
called to Mrs. ‘Thomas to hurry and leave 
the boat while she could, but she indig- 
nantly reminded him of the helpless sol- 
diers and declared her intention to stay on 
the bout till the last man was carried off. 
Fortunately the fire was brought under 
control. 


One incident of her service down the 
Mississippi stands out in strong dramatic 
force. It was at Helena, Ark., one Sun- 
day afternoon, when she was invited to re- 
view with the officers the first colored 
regiment recruited in the West. When the 
drill was over, she was asked to talk to the 
boys. She looked upon two lines of bay- 
onets gleaming in the sunset rays, upon 
the eager, dusky faces—no longer chattels, 
but men—and in burning words she told 
them of their duty as loyal soldiers, of 
their right to use their arms to secure free- 
dom for themselves and wives. Cheer 
upon cheer expressed their response, a 
thousand voices sang ‘Rally Round the 
Flag,” and the camp contrabands crowded 
close around her with their pathetic ap- 
peal, ‘*Won’t you take me up Norf wid 
ye?” 

Another incident shows the confidence 
reposed in Dr. Thomas’ word and discre- 
tion. Just after the battle of Stone River, 
Mrs. Thomas and other ladies went to 
Nashville to visit the hospitals under 
charge of Gen. Rosecrans, but as that 
officer would permit no women nurses or 
helpers except the sisters of the Catholic 
cross, their errand was futile. Mrs. Thom- 
as spent a day in visiting Indiana soldiers, 
her keen, motherly eyes open, On her re- 
turn she reported to Gov. Morton the 
gross delinquencies of two officers, one in 
charge of sick soldiers, and one whose 
duty was to return thedead. The Govern- 
or asked her to put her charges in writing ; 
she did so, and within three days the de- 
linquents received their dismissal. 

Later on, she was appointed to the re- 
sponsible position of superintendent of 
the hospital for refugees in Nashville, her 
husband as hospital sargeon, her two 
daughters as teachers among the refugees. 
Of these months of life among the lowly, 
she made no record. 





In closing this imperfect review of Mrs. 


Thomas’ public life and service, it is fitting 
to speak of her unquestioned integrity, 
honesty and truthfulness. The nobility of 
her character grows upon us as it passes 
into history. Her life was free from sham, 
h ypocrisy, cant and intrigue. Her pro- 
fessional career was unmarred by quack- 
ery or pretension. She had no lax social 
theories to suggest in public or to whisper 
in private. She believed in virtue, tem- 
perance and morality, irrespective of sex, 
in equality and loyalty in the home. She 
went about her affairs in a straightfor- 
ward, practical, womanly way, and 
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Mrs. Thomas’ home offered few luxuries, 
but much comfort. It held no elegant 
bric-a brac, but the “best reading” was 
there. And there were plants and flow- 
ers und pictures, and little touches here 
and there showing the womanly love of 
lovely things. She looked well to the 
ways of her household. The heart of her 
husband trusted in her, his more than 
helpmeet. Then her motherhood had its 
sweetest recompense. Three daughters 
smiled into her eyes and caressed her with 
tiny fingers. The oldest, a promising girl, 
who learned type-setting with Miss Bun- 
nell in 1853-4, and wrote a poem of merit, 
“The Printer Girl,’ died at the threshold 
of maidenhood. The second daughter, 
now Mrs. Paulina T. Heald, is an honored, 
useful member of her community, a suc- 
cessful business woman, and the mother 
of bright, promising children. It is near 
this daughter, at Hartford, Mich., that the 
remains of the beloved mother will find 
their final resting-place. Mrs. Thomas’ 
study and mental application just before 
and after the birth of her youngest child, 
gave to that daughter a remarkable gift of 
readiness of comprehension and memory. 
It was noticeable all through Julia’s 
school days that she did not need to study 
her lessons, she looked at them, and knew 
them. Graduating with honor from Cor- 
nell, Julia was elected to contest for the 
prize of three hundred dollars offered by 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, for the best exam- 
ination in Greek by members of the Inter- 
State College Association, which rep- 
resented eleven colleges, and she won it. 
For seven years Julia ‘Thomas Irvine held 
a responsible position in Miss Anna C. 
Brackett’s school for girls in New York; 
passing in the meantime through marriage 
and widowhood. She went abroad a year 
or two ago to perfect her specialty—lan- 
guage. Mrs. Thomas always felt richly 
blessed in her daughters, and the last time 
1 saw her, she told with motherly satis- 
faction of Julia’s travels, and of how she 
had written home, regarding the conven- 
tionalities and restrictions imposed on 
women in Europe, that she had found that 
‘*vood sense and a plain black dress would 
take a woman safely anywhere she needed 
to go.” 

How crowded Mrs. ‘Thomas’ life was, 
with duties and labor and interests, few 
realize. Up at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to answer her letters and to write the 
pithy articles on living issues that she con- 
tributed to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
other papers. Nearly all her writing was 
done before the household was astir. 
Then hurrying from room to room, direct- 
ing and supplementing the work of her 
one servant; looking after her flowers and 
garden, feeding her flock of chickens ; tak- 
ing stitches in time; keeping all the ma- 
chinery of home and house in runniog 
order; responding to the calls for her pro- 
fessional services, driving alone for sever- 
al miles through cold or storm or after 
night, attending meetings of various kinds, 
giving aid and counsel in the different phi- 
lanthropies. All this and more I saw her 
doing when past seventy years of age; so 
busy, so hurried, that she scarcely found 
an hour’s rest through the day. And 
through it all, cheerful and serene, un- 
complaining, glad of her strength, plan- 
ning for to-morrow. 

Her last letter to me, dated only eleven 
days before her death, tells of ‘ther hands 
very full,” of her business, of how she in- 
tends to write something for the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL as soon as the weather grows 
cooler, of working hard as State Superin- 
tendent of Franchise ‘‘to bring the W. C. 
T. U. along in the suffrage line.” 


She died literally in the harness, and the 
only bitter thought that comes is, that had 
she ever spared herself a little, she per- 
haps might have reached the fulness of a 
century. 

{t is a comfort to remember her face as 
I last saw it,—illumined as if with the 
light of transfiguration. It was at the 
close of that wonderful debate on woman 
suffrage in the National Prohibition Con- 
vention. She was singing hosanna in her 
heart, as she heard young, vigorous voices 
champion the principle for which she had 
so long contended, as she saw hundreds of 
men proudly wearing her colors—the 
white and the yellow. Knowing how griev- 
ously she felt the disability of disfran- 
chisement, how the iron had entered her 
soul to a degree not comprehensible to 
younger women whose paths she helped to 
make smooth, it is a comfort to know that 
although she did not live to hold the cov- 
eted boon of ‘citizenship, she stood that 
afternoon on the heights and saw the 
promised land afar. 

it is & comfort to remember that with 
her capacity for hardship and toil, was a 
capacity for enjoyment. The comforts of 
every day living she enjoyed with the keen 
relish of a child—its beauty and fragrance 
















heart was affection, - 
hess and sym y of friends and kindred. 
Home and home loves were dear, and meet- 
ings with her co-workers a delight. She 
had nothing of that misanthropy or of 
that crankiness that causes some to miss 
half the fulness and richness they might 
have. It is a comfort to remember her 
cheeriness and hopefulness. She never 
lost hope in humanity, never grew blind 
to the bright side. Measures might fail 
and men disappoint, they often did; she 
looked for better things to-morrow. Of 
the ultimate success of all the reforms she 
worked for, she hadnodoubt. And above 
all, her faith in the wisdom, goodness and 
love of the Infinite Father was as unques- 
tioning and unfaltering as that of a cher- 
ished babe in its mother. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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MONEY FOR WIVES. 








In the want of a proper understanding 
concerning pecuniary matters lies a great 
source of friction. Where the manage- 
ment and labor of the wife count as noth- 
ing, she is conscious of injustice and 
wrong. 

‘*My dear,” said an eminent philanthro- 
pist to his wife one day, as he suddenly 
burst into the sitting-room, ‘‘I have been 
counting the windows in our house, and 
find there are forty. It just occurs to me 
that you have to keep those forty windows 
clean, or superintend the process. And 
that is not a beginning of your work. All 
these rooms have to be swept and gar- 
nished, the carpets made and cleansed, the 
house linen prepared and kept in order, 
beside the cooking, and I took it all asa 
matter of course. I begin to see what 
woman’s work is, even when she has help, 
which you are not always able to procure. 
You ought to receive a monthly stipend, 
as a housekeeper would. Why haven’t 
you made me see it before? I have not 
been just to you, while I have been gener- 
ous to others.” 

The wife, who told this in after years to 
her husband’s credit, sat down with him 
and for the first time since their marriage 
opened her heart freely upon the topic of 
woman’s allowance. She confessed to 
have had many a sorrowful hour at her 
position as a beggar. At the head of a 
large household in a Western town, where 
domestic service was both scant and in- 
competent, she had hardly been trusted 
with five dollars at a time during their 
united lives. **Robert and I talked it over,” 
she said, ‘‘and decided that the woman 
who takes care of any household article, 
like a carpet, for instance, from the time 
it is first made till it is worn out, has ex- 
pended upon it an amount of time and 
strength fully equal to the labor that made 
it, counting from the shearing the wool 
till it comes from the loom. It may be un- 
skilled work, but it is work all the same. 
And this is only one small item in her 
housekeeping labor. Does she not deserve 
some payment beside her board and cloth- 
ing? Robert saw woman’s work in a new 
light. From that time till to-day he has 
placed a generous share of his income in 
my hands—not as a gift, but as a right. 
And he knows that I will no more fritter 
it away than he will. If 1 choose to deny 
myself something I need and bestow its 
cost in charity or buy some.bouks I crave, 
he no more thinks of chiding me than I 
think of chiding him for spending his 
money as he likes.” 

There are other Roberts who have yet to 
learn this lesson of justice, and they are 
found in every walk of life.—Good House- 
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POLICE MATRONS IN MINNEAPOLIS, 





The police matron at the Minneapolis 
lock-up meets with considerable opposition 
and annoyance. This might have been ex- 
pected, for there are things said and done 
generally about police stations which good 
women cannot approve. Unfortunate and 
bad women who are taken to lock-ups are 
liable to be subjected to all kinds of indig- 
nities, often by rude fellows who wear 
blue coats and like to be thought gentle- 
men. In St. Paul gross outrages have 
been reported. . 

Mrs. Rice is a brave and noble woman, 
and she will yet conquer all prejudice and 
opposition. Since she has been at the 
central station, some fifty girls and women 
have been brought there, by whom her 
kind, motherly, protecting and sympathiz- 
ing words and deeds have been greatly 

-appreciated. The police commission has 
so far paid only a moderate share of the 
salary of this lady, who does more than 
the average officer on the force to protect 
the best interests of society. Think of 
young girls and even children at a lock-up 
with no woman to look after them! 
Think how much worse even bad women 
become after being thrust into such a 





place! 
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a little b 
of all kinds should be avoided about a po- 
lice station, where things should be kept 
decently and in order. ‘There is no plage 
where a good woman's presence is more 
needed.—Saturday Spectator. 
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QUIET PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA, 


A lady writes to us from Artesia, Ca), : 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Iam much interested in all that pertains 
to the work you have undertaken, and Only 
wish I had “‘ten talents” to throw into 
the balance for the good of the cause, 
You may be interested to learn that 
the work is going on in California, 
in a strong undercurrent that must 
soon sweep upward to the surface and 
leave traces on the shores of social and 
spiritual advancement. In Los Angeles, 
the largest city in Southern California, and 
near to my present home, (which is an al. 
falfa ranch), there is a crying need for 
earnest workers in the field. There ig 
need of reform in almost every branch of 
social life, especially the civil adminstra- 
tion. There are pany Christian workers 
among the 75,000 inhabitants ; a large num. 
ber of churches; several charitable institu. 
tions ; good schools; and home missionary 
societies. These heip, of course, to a 
very great extent; but in a city of such 

henomenal growth as Los Angeles, there 
8 necessarily a larger per cent. of the low- 
er element, and for that reason more 
workers are needed. In Pasadena, eight 
miles from Los Angeles, there are many 
strong woman sufiragists, and not one ga- 
loon among 12,000 people there, and this, 
too, in a grape-growing, wine-making re- 
gion. It is the marvel of the State. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Deap Dott anp OTHER VeERsES. By 
Margaret Vandergrift. Illustrated, Octavo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1889. Price $1.50, 


The undying popularity of Mother 
Goose’s Melodies may well inspire writers 
for children to indulge in rhymes. Our 
author has chosen themes easily under- 
stood and generally uses short words, 
Her style is simple, and she has the happy 
faculty of writing down to the ideas of her 
child-audience. ‘This is a delightful book 

*to read aloud to children. Here is a speci- 
men: 
A REFINED TASTE. 
“There was once a fastidious Shark 
Who never would eat in the dark. 
This refinement of taste 
Led to culpable waste, 
And occasioned, of course, some remark. 


“So a Joint High Committee was sent 
To enquire of the Shark what it meant. 
With a dignified air, 

‘It is no one’s affair,’ 

Said the Shark, ‘and you'll live to repent 


“ ‘This unjustifiable act. 

I have nothing at all to retract. 
Since you’ve chosen to call, 

I will state, once for all, 

The simple and rational fact. 


‘**T was eating my supper one night, 
Quite at random, without any light, 
And I swallowed a sailor, 

A tinker and tailor, 

I was ill a week afterward, quite. 


**«T resolved to fe hungry, before 

I would eat such coarse food any more. 

I can’t see in the dark; 

That is all,’ said the Shark, 

And he bowed them right out of the door.” 
H. B. B. 


Frresipe Saints, Mr. CaupLe’s BREAKFAST 
TaLk and Other Papers. By Douglas Jer- 
rold. Boston: Leeand Shepard. 1888. Price 
50 cents. 


These delightful papers, full of caustic 
satire and biting wit, yet of genial and 
kindly feeling also, will never grow stale. 

Here is a description of St. Norah: 

“St. Norah was a poor girl, and came to Eng- 
land to service. Sweet-tempered and gentle, she 
seemed to love everything she spoke to. And 
she prayed to St. Patrick that he would give her 
a good gift that would make her not proud but 


useful; and St. Patrick, out of his own head, . 


taught St. Norah how to boil a potato. A sad 
thing and to be lamented, that the secret has 
come down to so few.” 

“Mr. Caudle’s breakfast talk” holds 
the mirror up to many English husbands, 
and alas! to some American ones, 100. 
None of the numerous papers which make 
up the volume are included in the col- 
lected works of Douglas Jerrold. They 
are all worthy of preservation. H. B. B. 


Tue Wisurnc-Car Papers, By Leigh Hust 
Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1888. Price 50 cents. 


These lively articles by a man of c= 
first appeared in half a dozen different 
English periodicals. It is one of the s& 
ries of republications entitled ‘*Good Com 
any,” and in the present form is likely ” 
ave a wide sale. : H, B. B. 


Jack In THE BusH. A Summer on a Salmon 
River. By Robert Grant. Boston: Jordan, 
Marsh & Co. Price $1.50. 

Boys will be delighted with this part 
tive of hardy adventure. The canoe race, 
without its tragical result, is told with 
graphic power and intensity. To the next 


generation it prove tor with 
wiss Family Rob nson. ee, B. B. 


Forruns’s Foot. By Julian Hawthorne. Bor 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 1888. Paper. Price # 


cents. 
This lively story has all its author’ 
chmaseetalls dsavite: Whatever may b 
said to his detriment, Julian 
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writer’s opin oe 


logics! ag ge a ear,” 


Doors,” ‘‘Failures and Anticipations, 
Trifles,” and ‘‘The Strange Inter- 


7 pg of Events,” are some of the titles, 
tly they admit of an almost infinite 
of treatment. Mr. Bradlee has 


Tas PRESIDENTIAL Campaicn or 1896. A 
Scrap-book Chronicle Compiled by an Editor 
of the Period. 12mo. Paper. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price 50 cents. 

This marvellous book undertakes to read 
the horoscope of the future. The scene is 
America, the occasion a political conflict 
where the combined forces of Socialism, 
Anarehy, and Atheism meet their Water- 
loo. H. B. B. 
Reuiciovs Dury. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

Boston : Lee and Shepard. 1888. Price 50 cents. 

This essay was originally intended to 
form part of a treatise on Theoretical 
and Practical Morals. But the present 
volume forms a complete treatise on its 
own topic and is republished independ- 
ently, the first edition having been long 
ago exhausted. H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


KEEPING THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Willy’s lips stuck out as if a bumble- 
bee had stung them. ‘Think of it! when 
his own mamma was softly putting him 
to bed, and talking to him so sweetly about 
the naughty things he had been doing all 
day! 

“When you spoke so to Robbie, did you 
think it was keeping the Golden Rule?” 
said mamma, sadly. 

“He says just that way to me always,” 
cried Willy, excitedly. ** And he’s a-bound 
to break all my things, and he deserves to 
have his broke back again.” 

“But the Golden Rule, Willy!” said 
mamma. ‘My boy mustn’t break that, 
if Robbie does break playthings.” 

Willy didn’t say ‘*Don’t care;” but old 
Don’t Care sat on his lips as big as life. 

Mamma went away at last, and left him. 
She sat down by the window, and tried to 
think up some plan to make Willy a better 
boy. . 

Next morning Willy came down to 
breakfast when he got ready. Nobody 
called him. They had hot buckwheats 
and honey for breakfast, and usually mam- 
ma called him so as to have them nice. 
But this time she said: ‘‘He wouldn’t 
trouble himself to call us. Never mind 
him.” 

When he did get down, everything was 
cold. 

“Why didn’t somebody put ’em in the 
warming oven, Katy?” he asked, in angry 
surprise. ‘*You wouldn’t like it, I guess, 
to have old fried griddles, stone-cold.” 

“Deed, and I shouldn’t thin,” said Katy ; 
“But a body can’t be always doing to 
other folks as ye’d like them to do to your- 
self.” 

This was Willy’s own idea, but it wasn’t 
pleasant to take with cold griddles. 

“Where’s papa and mamma?” he asked 
after a while. 

“Gone for a sleigh-ride,” said Katy. 

“Without me?” cried Willy, choking. 

“Sure, yis,” said Katy, cheerfully. 
“They said they guessed it wouldn’t pay 
to wait for you. You never wait for any- 
body.” 

He couldn’t eat any more breakfast—no, 
bot if the cakes had been red-hot. Mam- 
ma gone, mamma to do so, mamma to 
speak like that! He went and hid his face 
in her old wrapper in the closet, and cried 
an hour or less. 

The sound of sleigh-bells made him 
come out. In came mother, rosy, sweet, 
holding in her hand-a lovely bunch of 
greenhouse roses, in her arms a brimming 
bag of chocolate caramels. 

“‘Aren’t they beautiful?” she sald, pin- 
ning one in her collar and putting the rest 
in a silver Vase. ‘ 

._f want one in my buttonhole,” said 

Willy, wistfully, eying the creamy, fra- 

Stant buds. . 

“Yes,” said mamma, sweetly, ‘‘it would 
bé pretty,” and fell to eating the candy 
With great enjoyment. 

, ier was just as bad. They noticed 
"new and then, carelessly. It didn’t 
that any one was displeased with 

hit. Only nobody eared for him. Oh, 

the misery of that little sentence! Nobody 
laure to be thinking to-day, “I wonder 
pat my little Willy would like.” 

__ After dinner mamma sat down and read 

“What Will He Do With It?” Willy knew 

What he would do with it, if he could only 

Ret hold of it. He would take that book 

and pitch it “clear down to the bottomest 
‘in the well.” Read and eat cara- 

mels! Why, altnost always mamma read 
tohim. And who’ ever heard of mamma 
keeping nice things to eat all alone? 








All at once, mamma heard a great sob. 
She laid down her book, and looked at 
Willy sorrowfully. 

“Does he want to come and sit in mam- 
ma’s lap a minute?” she said, gently. 

Bounce! It was only Willy; but peo- 
ple who aren’t used to boys might have 
thought it was a cannon-ball struck them, 
or something. 

“O mamma,” cried Willy, squeezing her 
tight, ‘‘I wish I was your mother and you 
were my little boy!” 

“Dear me!” laughed mamma, though 
she was almost crying. ‘'What for?” 

“Oh, “because I'd stop showing you how 
horrid it is not keeping the Golden Rule.” 

Mamma took the hint, and gave him 
some candy, with two of her best kisses. 

“O mamma,” sobbed Willy on her neck, 
‘“‘wouldn’t it be horrid to live in a house 
where nobody kept the Golden Rule?’’— 
Well Spring. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


At the Simla Fine Arts Exhibition 
seven of the fourteen prizes were won by 
women. 

A new lycée, the third in Paris, will 
open in October. It will accommodate 
350 students. 

Female infanticide is to be inquired into 
by the Indian Government during the cold 
season. A special census will be taken 
of the suspected clans. 

Miss Edna Lyall devoted the profits of 
her most popular novel to the purchase of 
a peal of bells for the village church at 
Eastbourne, England. 

Mrs. Laurence Oliphant, while still Miss 
Rosamond Dale Owen, often lectured to 
the socialist societies in London on her 
grandfather’s colony at New Harmony. 

The National Woman’s Home Missiona- 
ry Society of M. E. Church, of which Mrs. 
R. B. Hayes is president, will hold its 
annual session in Tremont Street M. E. 
Church, Boston, from November 1 to 8. 

The diary of the late Emperor Frederick, 
which he left to his wife as her private 
property, is again in her possession. She 
has given some volumes of notes on pure- 
ly military subjects to the State archives. 

At the reunion of the 70th Indiana, 
Gen. Harrison’s old regiment, held at 
Clayton, Sept. 13, Mrs. Mary L. Mitchell 
delivered an eloquent address of welcome 
to the veterans, to which Gen. Harrison 
responded. 

Queen Victoria has won quite a reputa- 
tion among English agriculturists as a 
farmer. At the show of the Isle of Wight 
Agricultural Society recently she took 
three prizes for farm horses, one for Jer- 
sey cattle and four for Down sheep. 

There is said to be only one laundress in 
the city of Buffalo, U. 8S. A. Can it be 
that this one woman washes for the whole 
city, or is the washing done mostly at 
home, or is it done by men!— Westminster 
and Lambeth Gazette. 

A branch of the World’s W. C. T. U., 
with twenty-two members, has been or- 
ganized in Paris by Mrs. Roberts, of Phil- 
adelphia, recently arrived from London, 
where she was sent by the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union to represent it at the 
World’s Missionary Conference. 

Maine’s W. C. 'T. U. is to have a unique 
State banner. Trailing arbutus and the 
pine tree are to be conspicuous. The work 
is being done by one of New England’s best 
artists, a granddaughter of General Neal 
Dow. It will be christened at the State 
Convention in Bath, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 

Mrs. H. E. Corbin, of Charlestown, 
N. H., is an industrious woman and pos- 
sesses rare business qualifications. She is 
pot only general manager of a store where 
she resides, but is the regular correspond- 
ent of six newspapers, and also a member 
of the New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles addressed the 
Worcester County W. C. T. U. Convention 
in Warren, on Thursday of last week, and 
the Sunday following spoke in the morn- 
ing in the Universalist Church, and in the 
evening upon “Perils of the Hour” ata 
union service of all the churches held in 
the Congregational Church. 

Mrs. Stanton has announced that she 
“regards the religion of to-day as the 
chief obstacle to woman suffrage. The 
women haven't self-respect, and it is be- 
cause their religion teaches that they are 
inferior to men.” If religion is so inimi- 
cal to common sense as Mrs. Stanton 
alleges, it is a little singular that the 
women of the ministry, who have made 
religious study and teaching the specialty 
of their lives, are all leaders in the move- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of 
women. Rey. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Rev. Phebe Hanaford, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, Rev. Lorenza Haynes and Rev. 
Florence Kollock occur to one at once, in 
proof of this; and Miss Willard, whose 
deeply religious life no one could doubt, 
holds the same views regarding suffrage. 
—Lilian Whiting, in Boston Traveller. 








The ladies of the French nobility who 
lately interested themselves in the shop 
girls, and succeeded in having seats pro- 
vided for them in many large establish- 
ments, have now petitioned for a Sunday 
holiday for the whole staff. They ask 
that any purchases made on Saturday 
after the carts have started shal! be deliv- 
ered Monday, instead of on Sunday morn- 
ing, as at present. 





DYSPEPSIA 

Makes the lives of many people miserable, and 
often leads to self-destruction. We know of no 
remedy for dyspepsia more successful than 
Hood’s Sarsa: . It acts gently, yet surely 
and efficiently, tones the stomach and other or- 
gans, removes the faint feeling, creates a good 
appetite, cures headache, and refreshes the bur- 
dened mind. Give Hood’s Sarsaparilla a fair 
trial. It will do you good, 
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PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading -Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"—Frances HE. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


‘MUSICAL ALMANAC, 


SEPTEMBER. 











1 MUSIC TEACHER RISES at his usual hour, | 


2 and plans and dreams out a wide awake musica) 
campaign. 
MUSIC TEACHER SETS his wits at work to 


ono 


ior Music Books. 
Writes for catalogues, specimens and descriptions. 
HE BEGINS TO FISH for engagements. 


the following: ROYAL SINGER (60 cts., or $6 
dozen) for Singing Classes and High Schools; 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE ($1, or $9 dozen) for 
Choirs, Classes, Conventions, Sacred and Secular 


UNITED VOICES (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), a collec- 
tion of Sehool Songs; PART-SONGS AND 
GLEES ($1, $9 doz.) ; ANTHEMS OF PRAISE 
($1, or $9 doz.); DOW’S SACRED ORPHEUS 
FOR MALE VOICES ($1) has 92 good and new 
sacred quartets—Just out. The teacher concludes 
still to use the very successful RICH ARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD FORTHE PIANOFORTE 
($3.00), but gladly avails himself of the new classic 
collections: PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00), CLAS- 
SICAL PIANIST ($1.00) and YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CLASSICS ($1.00), as containing the bes 
pieces for practice. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliwer Ditson & Co., Boston. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
est Spiritual development, through the truth as 
taught by 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Terms in America, - $1.00 per year 
Foreign Subscriptions, - 1.25 postpaid 


Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 
36 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published ap for the Promotion of Social 
Reprosaion Of Vice, and ts Prevention or tte TRewe. 
e is 
ation by the State. 
AARON M. POWEL 
ANNA RICE PO 
‘ SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five empies, a year, $2.00. : 
of Durham, Bit H Sad others.” Price, 
CE HoPKIns 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. * 





{ Eprrors. 


PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2564, New York City. 


Music; SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30 cts., Book | 
2, 40 cts.), a complete new music course for Schools | 


devise the best methods, and concludes that there | 
is no better way than to ase Ditson & Co.’s Super- 


Catalogues arrive. He is favorably impressed with | 





KATE SANBORN'’S 
Rainbow Calendar for 1889. 


Compiled by Kate Sanporn. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Tiluminated Covers, $ .50. Also in Cloth, 
uniform with “A Year of Sunshine.” $1.00. 


“The Rainbow Calendar” is not mounted on a 
paste’ , but forms a handsome book, 
with pages fastened at the outer edge, and to be 
opened one each day. There is one page for 
each day, rich in quotations ‘‘for blue days, for 
rainy days, and for every day,” and also with a 
opee below for memoranda. And at the end 

the year, after the calendar has served its 
P , you have Jeft a pretty and perfect book, 
for library use, with nearly nine hundred quota- 
tions of 
“*Hope and cheer 
For all the year.’” 


A SHORT 


History of the Secession War. 


By Rossirer Jounson, author of “The History 
of the War of 1812-15,” etc., ete. Ll vol. 8vo. 
Gilt top. With maps and plans. $3.00. 

“A plain and consecutive record of the Re- 
bellion, with many interesting and picturesque 
details not found elsewhere, exhibiting the daily 
life and conduct of the soldiers, as well as the 
fortunes of great campaigns and famous battles.” 





THREE CAPITAL NEW JUVENILES. 


Uniform with “Davy and the Goblin,” and “The 
Peterkin Papers.” 


Recollections of a Drummer Boy. 


By Rev. Harry M. Krerrer, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Copiously illustrated with 
scenes in camp and field. 1 vol. Square 8vo. 
Revised and enlarged, and printed from en- 
tirely new plates. $1.50. 

‘“‘A new and enlarged edition of this admirable 
book, which is particularly adapted for youths, 
and should be placed in the hands of every lad 
in the country, to impart a knowledge of the old 
war days.” 


The Dead Doll. 


AnD OTHER VERSES. By MARGARET VANDE- 
Grirt. Square 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“A charming collection of wise and witty 
verses for children, many of which, like ‘The 
Dead Doll,’ ‘The Face-Maker,’ etc., are very 
popular, and have been copied all over the coun- 
try; and are household words in thousands of 
families, where this complete and beautiful edi- 
tion will be eagerly welcomed.” 


Little Helpers. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. Square 8vo. II 
lustrated. $1.50. 

Mrs. Austin, the author and critic, pronounces 
this ‘A sweet and lovely story of family life and 
amusements, and the interests of John and Tiny 
Leslie, the hero and heroine! It is exactly the 
book parents would like to give either boys or 
girls as a Christmas present. The moral in- 
fluence is admirable, and the language pure and 
elegant. It is well adapted to children of ten or 
twelve years old; but, withal, very interesting to 
other readers.” 


TICKNOR & GO., Boston. 
THE KIMBALL, 


6 & 8 Allston St., betw. Somerset and Bowdoin Sts, 
BOSTON. 


Capital table, quiet, pleasant home. Prices, in- 
cluding board and room, range from $5.50 to $20 per 
week. References at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office. 








some of our New Books 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 





ideal to the young hero of and 

the two ewe wo help make Grasorys soot forvanes 
ie two 8s who make ‘or 

are, with their dialect. imply inimitable. 

LITTLE JOE. By JAmMEs OTis. $1.00. 
Little Joe is a newsboy waif in one of our cities. 


But he does not remain one long, for he is made of the 
right sort of stuff. He has courage and persistence, 


JUDGE BURNHAM’S DAUGHTERS. By 
“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN). $1.50. 

In this story, we renew acquaintance with Ruth 
Erskine, one of the Chautauqua girls, who now appears 
as the wife of Jud; 2 Sardiaes See 6 mother to his 
pL 4 ~~ one ay ineouigh its se ieteaks cxesth- 
Sees “Pansy” teaches some of her sweetest lessons. 
NED HARLOW ’S VISIT TO JERUSALEM. 

By Mrs. 8. G. KNIGHT. $1.25. 


A story of travel in the Holy Laaé, Tee meneectipt 
ras reall and ehoraved by Nev. ah Merri D. 
‘or many years U. 8, Vonsul a 

strictest accuracy of detail has foes cocatea: t 
impairing in even the slightest degree the interest of 
the story. This book will be sure to interest évery one 
who takes it up; but it is of especial value to Sunday 
School scholars and teachers, because of the light it 
directly throws upon many difficult Scripture s 
by its vivid descriptions of Eastern ways of li e 

‘over in colors from original design. ° 
MY WONDER STORY. By Anne K. BENE- 
DICT. Quarto, cloth, illustrated. $1.50. 


A young folks’ science story, based on physiology. 
“ita child happens to ask’ question about his 
bones, or about musch 





and nerves, etc., the father 
and mother are wise indeed, if they are able to give 
him exact information. But this book will do it, and 
that, too, without the use of many technical or scienti- 
fic terms,”—Chicago Intertor. 

“We heartily recommend the ‘Wonder Story’ to all 
who are trying to impress the children with the fact 
that their bodies are holy and beautiful, fit to be temples 
of the Holy Spirit.”— Golden Rule. 

“Admirably fitted for use in schools as a reader or 
supplementary text-book.”— Nashville American, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS AT HOME. With 
colored frontispiece. $1.00. A beautifully printed 
and illustrated quarto volume. 

The boy will find in it a thorough business education; 
the girl will learn to do a hundred things about the 
house, and in her sphere, which will be of untold 
service to her; she may likewise see what many noted 
women have done to make the world wiser and better; 
and both girls and boys—not the youngest, for the 
book is for readers of from twelve to sixteen—may 
pick up a vast amount of curious information about 
the animal creation, gathered by one of the most 
famous of our American naturalists. 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE EARLY 
DISCOVERERS,. By FrRANcES A. HUMPH- 
REY. Quarto, cloth, $1.00. 


A highly entertaining and instructive combination of 
history, biography, travel and adventure, intended 
especially for the young. Beginning with the myth bf the 
“Lost Atlantis,” the author goes on to tell of the voy- 
ages made to the New World by the Northmen, the Span- 
iards, Portuguese, and English, sketching, yA way, 
the lives and characters of Vespucci, Columbus, 
Raleigh, Drake, and others, Numerous tllustrations 
add to the text. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL WOMEN. By SARAH 
K. BOLTON. $1.25. 

A dozen biographies of American women who have 
earned success so noble and complete that the stories 
of their lives are legacies to the world; among t 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, the college president; 
Rachel Bodley, the pireicien and dean of the Woman’s 
Medical College in Philacelphia; Marion Harland, the 
author; Miss Booth, the editor; and Juliet Corson, the 
apostle of good cooking. 





At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D, LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in_ the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. Ho pey till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Qhio. 





Mary J. Holmes’ 


: : ‘ 
New Story “MILDRED’S AMBITION” 


A story of social ambition, by the most 


popular story writer in America, Every mother should read it and place it in the hands of 


her daughters. 


A pure, domestic story—not at all sensational, but intensely interesting. 


Rose Terry Cooke’s “5; tie ANcuNTs” 


A story of dress and redress. 


“LUMAN SKINKLE’S 
RELIGION” 


The best story she has ever written. 


Its rich, keen sarcasm is irresistible. 


w Josiah Allen’s Wife 


She keeps 


the reader convulsed with her sharp hits—spiced with pure fun, strong 
common sense and sound moral lessons. 


Will Carleton’s 


HOW 
WOMEN 

CAN 

MAKE 
MONEY 


SKETCHES 4 





POEMS — with full-page drawings, fmest 
illustrations ever engraved, by best artists, 
‘ 
“THE GRAND OLD DAY” 
a Thanksgiving poem. 


“THE VOICE OF A STAR” 


a Christmas poem. 


The above are a few of the special 
features to be found in the Au- 
tumn numbers of the 


LADIES’ 
Home Journal 


AND 
PRACTICAL 
HOUSEKEEPER 


MY = FLORIMOND. By Sipney LusKA. — 


better than this htiful boys’ ry 

sa casey dee Pee Gea 

the northwest. oa é . 
an f AT 2) repress 


w earry him hres, some th 7 
and when at the end of the book he pamny = yin 
farmer boy, with a bright future before him, we fee 
that be has earned it all, 
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the business of the 
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, or 8 Co.’s Mone , 
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The tof the p is a sufficient receipt for 
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a. change of date printed 
on paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
saing year without waiting for a bill. 








MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness, will be held at 511-2 Exchange 
Street, Portland (Headquarters of W. C. 
T. U.), on Friday afternoon, October 5, 
1888, at half-past two o'clock. 

In the evening, at eight o'clock, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will deliver an address 
in Reception Hall, City Building. 

All persons interested are cordially in- 
vited to both meetings. 

For the Executive Committee. 
Henry BLANCHARD, Pres. 


ws 


RHODE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held in Blackstone Hall, Provi- 
dence, Thursday, October 11. 

Delegates from the different leagues are 
expected with their reports. Among those 
who have promised to speak are Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. Frederic Hinckley, 
and William Lloyd Garrison. 


TO OHIO WOMEN. 


The women of Ohio who believe that the 
good of the homes will be advanced by 
greater unity of thought, sympathy and 
purpose, are invited to meet in (#range 
Hall, over the Secretary's office, on the 
Centennial grounds, at Columbus, O., on 
Thursday, Oct. 11, at 10 o'clock, a. M. 

All organized societies of women in the 
State are invited to send one or more 
delegates to this conference of work- 
ers. It is hoped every Woman's Relief 
Corps, Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
Woman’s Press Club, Social Purity Socie- 
ty,and Home and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety will respond to this cull. 


Dr. MarTHA May HowELt, 
Hartwell, O. 


FLORENCE CRONISE, Tiffin. 


CAROLINE McC, EVERHART, 
Massillon. 


MrriaM J. PRESTON, Cleveland. 











BOSTON WOMEN VOTERS. 


The event of the week in this city has 
been the assessment and registration of 
women as voters for School Committee. 
They came in crowds, so many and so 
fast, that the assessors, sorely perplexed, 
advised that women should wait for the 
enrolment of men. But all the same, it is 
believed that not less than ten thousand 
women will be assessed at the close of 
this week. 

The immediate cause of this fresh im- 
pulse is the Catholic question, raised by 
the dropping of ‘‘Swinton’s Outlines of 
History” from the school text-books. Cath- 
olic and Protestant women alike are eager 
to be assessed. The old cry that women 
will not vote is put to test. If no other 
good comes of it, the women themselves 
will have learned that it is not a frightful 
thing to vote, that they are exactly the 
same kind of people after voting that they 
were before. It is to be hoped that they 
will also learn the value and the meaning 
of the power that resides in a vote. One 
good to come out of this unfortunate sec- 
tarian question in the schools will be the 
lesson in practical politics which it fur- 
nishes to women. L. 8 
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RIGHTS OF WOMEN AND OF CATHOLICS. 


The Boston Pilot stigmatizes the oppo- 
sition of certain gentlemen to the paro- 
chial echools as ‘‘damnable work for the 
future of Boston.” It says that *‘the Bos- 
ton people are half Catholic; the children 
in the public schools are more than half 
Catholic; and these bigots would exclude 
every Catholic from the School Board.” 

Now more than half the school children 
are girls, and a large majority of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are women, but the 
Pilot has always thought it right to ex- 
clude women from all share in the govern- 
ments which they must obey and be taxed 
to support. The Pilot, now that the shoe 
pinches the Catbolic foot, may perhaps 
see that its own course in this case is of 
the same kind as that of which it com- 
plains. It is bigotry in both cases, and it 
is far more ‘‘damnable work for the fut- 
ure” of the Commonwealth to disfranchise 
all women, than to exclude half a dozen 
Catholics from the School Board. But it 





THE MECHANIC ARTS FOR WOMEN. 
The meagre pay and excessive poverty 
of Chicago working women has recently 
been shown ina series of letters and edi- 
torials in the Chicago Times. A similar 
state of things in New York City has been 
described by Mrs. Helen Campbell “in her 
“Prisoners of Poverty.” With all our 
boasted protection of home industry, in an 
era of unparalleled growth and prosperi- 
ty, we have the anomaly of a great class 
of workers ground down by excessive com- 
petition. In Boston it is estimated that 
there are 20,000 women and girls working 
in stores, shops and factories at less than 
$4.00 per week. 

We may blame the heartlessness of em- 
ployers ever so much, but the fact remains 
that the greatest obstacle in the path of 
these women lies in the incapacity of the 
women themselves. They cannot compete 
with men in mere physical drudgery. 
They are unskilled and useless, except in 
some routine where little muscle or brain 
is needed. The supply of such work is 
limited, and is being steadily invaded by 
machinery. The seamstress with her needle 
cannot compete with the factory and the 
se wing-machine. 

Yet it is difficult to find women who can 
be hired to do anything really weil. 
Thousands of ladies muke their own dress- 
es because they cannot find a competent 
dress-maker. Thousands do their own 
house-work rather than convert their 
homes into training schools. A woman 
who can do well anything that other peo- 
ple want done, can always find work. 
What is needed above all else is training 
schools to give girls as well as boys skill 
in special pursuits. 

Now there is a field open for woman in 
every department which conduces to the 
comfort of the home. Not merely in cook- 
ing, washing, ironing, nursing and dress- 
making, but in painting, kalsomining, 
light carpentry, plumbing, paper-hanging, 
ornamentation, and repairing. Most of the 
the high-paid occupations of men could be 
just as well performed by women, if they 
had received the needed instruction early 
in life. If some wealthy and charitable 
woman, like Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Hemen- 
way, or Mrs. Agassiz, realizing that skilled 
labor is well-paid labor, would establish 
technical schools where women might be 
taught the mechanic arts, she would do 
more to help the woman suffrage move- 
ment and promote the well-being of 
women than all other influences combined. 
Twenty years ago a large bequest was 
made in Boston for this purpose. But it 
fell into the hands of an executor who, 
for some reason, has never in all these 


Will not some philanthropist, during his 
or her life-time, open up the world of 
skilled industry to one half the human 
race? H. B. B. 
eee 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, SEPT. 21, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

On Tuesday, Sept. 11, League No. 10 
was formed in ‘Tiverton, R.I. While stay- 
ing in this lovely spot I was entertained in 
the kindest manner by good friends of the 
cause, and my recollections of Tiverton 
Heights will ever be of the warmest. 

From there I went to Little Compton, 
the only town in the State that showed a 
majority of votes in favor when the amend- 
ment was before the people. Here lies 
buried the first white woman born in New 
England, the daughter of Priscilla and 
John Alden. The house in which this 
Elizabeth Pabodie lived and died is still 
standing, and though most of it has been 
remodeled, the old chimney remains the 
same, with its wide fireplace and cranes. 

During my short stay there [ was the 
guest of Mrs. Sarah L. Wilbur, a woman 
of abolitionist fame, who, at the age of 
eighty-four, drove me around herself to 
make the calls. We organized a League at 
her home Sept. 13. 

If in each village a body of women and 
men could be found as ready to join a 
League and etudy as these friends, the 
work of an organizer would be much 
easier. LOUISE TYLER, 

R. I. State Organizer. 


THE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of this city has secured the services 
of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing in organizing 
classes for the study of Domestic Econo- 
my. This action promises happy results 
in the near future, by graduating thor- 
oughly equipped housekeepers and teach- 
ers of household science. Nothing causes 
‘so much invalidism as bad cooking and 
half-prepared food. Mrs. Ewing was 
formerly dean of a School of Domestic 
Economy in the Agricultural College of 
Iowa, and more recently has been con- 
nected with Purdue University, of Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Years before, while a resident 
of Maryland and of Washington, D. C., 
she conceived the plan of making scientific 











is wrong in both cases. L. 8. 


cookery a distinct profession. She is the 





years applied it to the purpose designated. 





author of a ‘Manual of Domestic Econo- 
my,” and of “Cooking and Castle Build- 
ing.” For several summers she has had 
charge of a cookery department at Chau- 
taugua Assemblies, and has interested 
thousands of young ladies in the science 
of housekeeping. Mrs. Ewing comes to 
Boston with warm recommendations from 
institations with which she has been con- 
nected. It is proposed to raise a loan 
fund to aid young women in their effort 
to secure technical education by which 
they may make themselves self-dependent. 
The Boston Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation deserves support and commenda- 
tion in its laudable effort to establish and 


endow a School of Domestic Economy. 
D. 
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CHICAGO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


A meeting of the Cook County Woman 
Suftrage Club was held on Tuesday, Sept. 
18, at the Sherman House club-room. Mrs. 
E. B. Harbert, the president, was ip the 
chair, and opened the proceedings with 
prayer. The secretary's report was not 
read, owing to that lady not having re- 
turned from her summer vacation. 

Mrs. E. B. Harbert made a few remarks 
regarding the growth of the woman suf- 
frage movement since its inauguration 
forty years ago. 

Mrs. Brown referred to the non-enforce- 
ment of the factory laws by inspectors, 
and alluded at length to the revelations re- 
cently made on the subject by the Chicago 
papers, stating that the inspectors are 
probably busy over politics. Upon mo- 
tion of the president a committee of three 
was appointed to work in connection with 
the Woman’s Federal Labor Union for the 
enforcement of the factory and inspection 
ordinances that now are a dead letter; en- 
forcement of the compulsory education 
laws of Illinois; and appointment of 
women, responsible to women’s organiza- 
tions, as inspectors of workshops where 
girls are employed. The committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. Gertrude Singleton, Mrs. C. 
8. Wilt, and Mrs. R. N. Pearson. 

Another motion, made by the president, 
was that a hall be hired for a joint meeting 
of the various societies affiliated with the 
Cook County Woman Suffrage Club. In 
case they decided to visit Evanston, she 
offered to supply them all withalunch. A 
committee was appointed to consider the 
annual meeting and to report to the next 
monthly meeting: Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. 
Waite, Mrs. Avery, Mrs. C. C. Robertson, 
and Miss Grace E. Packer. ‘The president, 
Mrs. E. B. Harbert, was appointed a com- 
mittee of one to arrange the programme. 

Mrs. Harbert said that she had received 
a letter from one of the most prominent 
Democrats in the country, asking her, if 
that party took up woman suffrage, how 
many votes she could pledge them. She 
had replied that she had not the power to 
pledge a single vote, and she did not think, 
until they had a vote, they should belong 
to any party. If there was any party she 
would prefer the Union Labor or the Pro- 
hibition party, for they were the only par- 
ties that acknowledged women in conven- 
tion the same as men. 
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SUFFRAGE CLUB IN UNIONTOWN, KAN. 


UNIONTOWN, KAN., SEPT. 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last year we had a local organization 
here, which lasted only for afew meet- 
ings. The president then resigning, we 
stopped work. 

Saturday night, Sept. 8, we met at the 
church to reorganize. It was well filled 
when Mies Genevieve L. Hawley of Fort 
Scott, entered. Her address was pleas- 
antly delivered, and contained many good 
points. At its close we elected officers as 
follows: 


President—Miss Cora A. Sherman. 

Vice-Presi Rey. J. W. Caldwell. 

Corresponding and Recording Secretary—Miss 

Jennie Kent. 
Treasurer—J. E. West. 
We now have a membership of fifteen. 
JENNIE KENT, 

Cor. Sec. Uniontown E. S. A. 
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CALIFORNIA RIPE FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Lopl, CAL., SEPT. 12, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In view of the fact that the public mind 
has been somewhat attracted to a new 
phase of the subject of woman suffrage 
by the recent decision rendered by the 
Supreme Court of Washington Territory, 
you may find some points, presented in 
the enclosed “‘brief,” of interest to your 
readers. 

At the twenty-fifth session of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, I drafted a school suf- 
frage bill in duplicate, and had it intro- 
duced into both branches of that body 
simultaneously. In the Senate, Mr. Cross 
(a Democratic member from Virginia 
County and an able lawyer), who was 
chairman of the committee on elections, to 
whom it was referred, was its special ad- 
vocate, but informed me that while he was 
perfectly satisfied that such a bill was 











constitutional, he had no time to look up 
authorities bearing upon that point, and 
requested that I should do so. ‘This 
“brief” was hurriedly prepared in compli- 
ance with Judge Cross’ request, and 
although far short of what might be cited 
in support of the position taken, it con- 
tains the most salient points upon that 
question. The constitutional limitation 
of our Legislature to biennial sessions of 
only sixty days renders it almost impossi- 
ble to secure legislation in behalf of any 
but the dominant sex; otherwise I think 
we could easily obtain school suffrage, 
and possibly unrestricted suffrage for 
women, as nearly all our most prominent 
citizens are in favor of it. 
Yours for equal rights, 
LAURA DE ForcE GORDON. 
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POLITICAL POINTS. 


Mrs. Alvina L. Washburn is the Union 
Labor candidate for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Colorado. 

Two of the political parties in this cam- 
paign will present to posterity the anoma- 
lous aspect of women organizing, speaking, 
and working for them, yet deemed incom- 
petent to work with them.— Woman's 
Standard. 

A Woman’s Republican Club has beer 
formed in Bedford, Ind. Mrs. H. H. Ed- 
wards has been invited to address meetings 
in various parts of the State. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Ladies’ Harrison 
and Morton Club has nearly one bundred 
members. The Young ladies’ Heiskell 
Harrison Club drill regularly and have a 
drum corps of girls. The object of the 
club is to distribute Republican campaign 
literature, influence voters, and study Re- 
publican principles. They will escort 
visiting delegations, and attend public 
meetings, rallies,etc. At the great parade 
the evening of Sept. 6, they marched in 
line, and at almost every point received a 
perfect ovation. 

A new feature in the recent elections in 
Arkansas was the presence of a number 
of members of the W. C. 'T. U. at the polls 
in Little Rock. Their object in going to 
the several voting precincts was to work 
for votes against liquor license, and the 
result was that an unusually large vote 
was cast in favor of abolishing the license 
system. 

Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery, of Lansing, 
Mich., author of ‘‘Seven Financial Con- 
spiracies,”” who was nominated for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction by 
the Union Labor party, has declined to 
run, because she believes that the conven- 
tion was manipulated by the influence and 
money of Republican politicians, and she 
cannot ally herself with party corruption 
and fraud. 

Miss Anna E. Dickinson addressed an 
audience of 4,000 at Indianapolis, Saturday 
evening, Sept. 22. She was introduced as 
‘The Prophetess of the Republican Party,” 
and was received most enthusiastically. 

Within the past ten days, Mrs. Ellen 
Foster has addressed Republican meetings 
in New York, Miss Willard Prohibition 
meetings in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop and Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar Prohibition meetings in Indiana. 

Two clubs of Democratic women par- 
ticipated in a great parade at Lewiston, III. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
New YORK, SEPT. 24, 1888. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

From Casselton, Dak., it was a long 
journey to St. Paul, where I was delight- 
fully entertained by Drs. Emory and Ful- 
ler, two Eastern ladies, who have here 
made for themselves a charming home. 
That day, Thursday, Sept. 13, was St. 
Paul’s Day at the Exposition, and in the 
evening there was a procession. The 
streets were crowded with people, and 
ablaze with myriads of colored lights that 
were arranged in columns and circles along 
the sides of the principal street. After 
strolling about for some time to see the 
sights, we went to the Woman’s Industrial 
Club-rooms, where the first meeting of the 
year was held. Mrs. Beale, the president, 
urged the need of action during the year. 
My own remarks were on the general sub- 
ject of woman’s industrial position. On 
Friday, another long journey was made 
from St. Paul to Cedar Rapids, Ia., during 
the first rainy day encountered since the 
journey began. Cedar Rapids was not 
reached until half-past seven in the even- 
ing, and at eight the meeting opened in 
the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Anna 
Burkhalter presided, and the audience was 
considerable in spite of the gloomy 
weather. 

During my stay in Cedar Rapids, I was 
the guest of Mrs. Burkhalter and her hus- 
band, Rev. Edward Burkhalter. Mrs. 
Burkhalter is a leading spirit among the 
temperance workers of the State, and also 
an earnest advocate of suffrage. On Satur- 
day afternoon several ladies met in her 
parlor to discuss plans for the formation 
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of an active suffrage society. On 
evening there was a good audience in the 
church to listen to a temperance lecture, 

On Monday [ went to Burlington, where 
I was met by Miss Grace Garrett, » 
lady very earnest in the cause. My enter. 
tainers were her father and mother, Mr 
aod Mrs. William Garrett. Mrs. Mg 
Dunham had made the arrangements 
the meeting, which was held in the | 
room of the Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
Dunham presided, and Rev. M. A. Joby. 
son, rector of Christ Church, made the 
prayer. It is always gratifying when 
clergymen of 80 conservative a body as the 
Episcopal Church lend their aid to oy 
movement. 

On Tuesday afternoon a meeting of 
ladies was held in the guild-room of Christ 
Charch, at which a woman suffrage 40. 
clety was formed with Mrs. Dunham as 
president, an office which her energy ang 
earnestness well qualify her to fill. This 
closed my Western engagements, and two 
days later the home nest was reached. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX Biaxg, 

149 East 44th Street. 
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A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN DIRECTOR. 


The directors of the Dover (N.H.) Horse 
Railroad, of which Mrs. M. E. H. G. Dow 
was elected president Jan. 21, 1888, haye 
declared a twenty per cent. dividend on g 
basis of what the syndicate offered for the 
stock about a year ago. 

Although the road was in debt when 
Mrs. Dow took the management, she has 
paid the old debts, and this dividend has 
been declared from the earnings of the 
road, leaving a surplus in the treasury, 
The citizens of Dover and vicinity feel 
that to take a non-dividend-paying road 
and bring it up, as she has done, speaks 
well for her financial ability. 

The stock, before Mrs. Dow had contro} 
of the road, was purchased as low as five 
and seven dollars per share, and lately 
one hundred dollars per share has been re- 
fused for it. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Eviza HARRIMAN. 


On Sunday morning, August 26th, in 
Los Angeles, Cal., a company of sorrow- 
ing friends gathered at the desolated home 
of Mrs. Eliza Harriman to pay the last 
tribute of love to her who has been for 
many years a valiant soldier in the white 
ribbon army, being also a veteran of the 
woman’s crusade. 

Since coming to California, Mrs. Harri- 
man’s health has beef such as not to ad- 
mit of much temperance work that would 
take her away from howe, but for three 
years past she has edited the W. C. T. U. 
columns in the Censor, with what faithful- 
ness and ability its readers well know. A 
few weeks befure her death, she sent in 
her resignation of that position, feeling 
unable to attend to its duties any long- 
er, and thus, bearing her burden patiently 
to the last, she left her work below, and 
went to join the host of ministering spir- 
its above. 

The funeral services were conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. Mr. Warner, who very feel- 
ingly referred to her interest in the work 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, after which he called upon Mother 
Ransom t6 lead in prayer and speak. She 
was followed by State president Mrs. L. 
D. More. It was a beautifully touching 
service in memory of the dear one quietly 
at rest after so much weariness and pail. 

The temperance people of Southert 
California will remember Miss Emma Hat 
riman, daughter of the deceased, wh 
worked so faithfully during the last se 
sion of the State Legislature for the p%* 
sage of the Scientific Instruction Bill. Ow 
pleasure in the success of this measure hit 
been lessened by the fact that Miss Hart 
man has been an invalid ever since tha! 
time of labor and anxiety. © Now that se 
mourns the loss of the mother who has 
tenderly cared for her, we can but com 
mend her and tHe rest of the bereaved 
family, from whom death has recently * 
moved two beloved members, to Him wh? 
has said: ‘For the mountains shall dep 
and the hills be removed; but my kit 
ness shall not depart from thee, nel 
shall the covenant of my peace be 
moved, saith the Lord that hath mercy ” 
thee.” S. A. KErYES: 
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Mrs. Richard Harris, living near Topelss 
Kan., has furnished a practical arg? 
for the temperance cause. Her h 
died through too constant indulgen¢® ® 
alcoholic drinks, and his last moments #7 
surrounded with the monstrous 
mania a potu. Mrs. Harris erected over Bs 
remains a simple shaft of granite. arouid 
the base of this column is carved the form 
of a coiling, twisting mass of snakes- 
column records the name and age of a 
deceased, with this sentence: “Died 
Delirium Tremens.” The monument stants 
as a perpetual temperance monitor wet 
forceful by far than the piled-up 
of pamphlets and human speech. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women can be assessed at City Hall un- 
ti] Monday evening, October 1, at 10 P. M. 

Weeping Water, Neb., has a young 
isdies’ silver cornet band. 

Woman must and shall vote !— Houston, 
Tex., National Reformer. 

Fenimore Woolson has a story 
called “Neptune’s Shore” in Harper’s Mag- 
qsine tor October. 

The lowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
st Ames, in October. 

Of the fifteen students sent by the Gov- 
eroment of. Siam to receive professional 
training in England, four are young 
womenD. 

Mrs. Gen. Harrison and Mrs. W. A. Bell 
are members of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee of the Public School Board 
of Indianapolis. 

A committee of women from different 
organizations in Denver, Col.. are trying 
to secure the passage of an ordinance cre- 
ating the office of police matron. 

The authorities in Dakota have con- 
strued the school law so that only unmar- 
ried mothers are permitted to vote at 
school elections. 

Women in Melrose are registering in 
large numbers to vote for school commit- 
tee, In response to a circular signed by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

The Misses Sybilla and Louise E. Orth, 
who have been spending a delightful vaca- 
tlon in the Adirondacks, have returned 
home and have resumed piano teaching. 

Parsons B. Cogswell, managing editor 
of the Concord (N. H.) Monitor, and Miss 
Helen B. Pillsbury, daughter of Parker 
Pillsbury, were united in marriage Sept. 
22 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is far from 
death’s door. Instead of being confined to 
her bed, she is about her cosy house, and 
able to walk on the streets in pleasant 
weather. 

The rush of the women to get registered 
is getting to be almost as big as the pro- 
cession to the milliners’ shops. They all 
want a bonnet and a ballot.—Boston Her- 
ald. 

The entering class of Smith College 
numbers 153, of whom 128 take the regu- 
lar course, and 25 are special students. 
The whole number of students in the col- 
lege is 450. 

Mrs. Tabor, the first wife of ex-Senator 
Tabor, is worth nearly a million. She is 
4 good business woman, making money in 
stocks and mines. She is a devout church 
woman and very charitable. 

The government needs woman because 
the is different from man, and views things 
from a different standpoint, and only by 
the combined counsel of the two can the 
best results be attained.— Nebraska Farmer. 

The Ninth District W. C. T. U., of Min- 
nesota, in annual convention at Anoka, 
recently resolved to work for the State 
and national enfranchisement of women, 
and to use the right of school suffrage. 

In Perry, N. Y., at the annual election 
for district school officers, Aug. 29, Caro- 
line M. Gates and Mary J. Olin were 
elected members of the Board of Educa- 
tion for terms of three years each. 

The Lowell Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at its last meeting passed resolutions 
tendering its support to Miss E. T. Braley 
&§ a candidate for the School Committee 
from Ward 6. 

Mrs. Irving Winslow is one of the many 
ladies who, with a freshly awakened sense 
of duty, have lately called at this office 
for information how to register. Mr. 
Winslow has always been a believer in 
suffrage for women. 

Mrs. Sarah Heald, an eighty-one year old 
Widow, of Chester, N. H., mowed and 
stored in her barn this summer one-half a 
ton of hay. Besides this it is said that 
she has cut her own firewood for the last 
five years, and that her barn is the best 
kept in the neighborhood. 

Miss Anna Gardner, of Nantucket, wrote 
the essay which won the second prize of 
the Massachusetts School Suffrage Associ- 
ation. It was printed entire in the Boston 

of the 22d, and is circulated by 
the Association as a leaflet. 

Julia A. Sabine, Superintendent of the 

orado W. C. T. U. Franchise Depart- 
Ment, says: “I think all our W. C. T. U. 
are convinced that we can never 

te 
time laws until we have 

Wellesley College opened with 195 fresh- 
men this year, and turned many away be- 
cause Of the lack of room. The Wellesley 
kirls are now seven hundred strong. The 
college has enlarged the number of its fac- 
ulty and is starting earnestly forth on the 
year’s work, 

A woman capable of teaching chemistry 
oo might get a good position at the 
} rpg Medical College of Pennsylva- 
thip The trustees have left the professor- 
of chemistry vacant, and appointed a 





lecturer for the present, hoping to find a 
woman for the place. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. C. ‘I’. U. will be held in 
the Baptist Temple, Fall River, Oct. 2, 3 
and 4. Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Mary T. La- 
throp and Mrs. Clara Hoffman. 

Miss Hendric, of Hamilton, Canada, has 
started on a tour round the world. She 
will visit Galgary, N. W. T., Vancouver, 
and Japan, returning by way of the Suez 
Canal to England. She undertakes the 
ourney alone, and will be away abouta 
year. 

Sept. 7 was the fiftieth anniversary of 
that stormy Friday on which William 
Darling, keeper of the Longstone Light- 
house, and his daughter, Grace Horsley 
Darling, put out in an open boat to rescue 
the survivors of tne wreck of the steam 
packet Forfarshire. 

The Woman’s Republican League is in- 
stalled at 34 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York, in a room bung with silk flags gath- 
ered around much-gilded eagles. It is 
here that Mrs. J. Ellen Foster is planning 
her campaign and mustering her forces. 
Mrs.Foster supports the Republican party, 
because she thinks an alliance with the 
Republicans will do more for prohibition. 

Mrs. Lou M. Wilson, Superintendent of 
the West Des Moines (Ia.) schools, and 
Mrs. L. T. Morrow, Principal of the High 
School, have determined to resign their 
positions in order to establish their per- 
manent residence in Paris,where they will 
open an English school. Their plans are 
now well formulated, and circulars con- 
taining their announcement will soon be 
issued. 

Mile. Chanson, or ‘‘Maman Chanson,” 
as she is affectionately known among her 
numberless protégés, has for the last 
thirty-five years conducted an orphanage 
in Paris for those children who are not ad- 
missible to the ordinary religious institu- 
tions. She has carried on her beneficent 
work in the face of considerable difficul- 
ties and discouragements, and with but 
little pecuniary assistance. 

The Northwest News, of Grand Forks, 
Dak., in commenting upon the lecture re- 
cently given there by Mrs. Lillie Deve- 
reux Blake, says: 

Mrs. Blake is doing a great educatory 
work. She does well to dissociate the 
temperance question from the suffrage 
question. In this she shows a keenness of 
intellectual foresight worthy of the 
shrewdest politician. The two will not 
work together. Suffrage is a privilege— 
temperance is a virtue—the one comes by 
law—the other by education and nurture. 

The widow of President Polk is in her 
eighty-seventh year, cheerful though 
feeble. Her intellect is bright, but her 
memory is failing. A few months ago, 
the historian Bancroft visited her, and 
borrowed all of President Polk’s State 
papers to incorporate in his great histori- 
cal work. To bring his history down to 
the close of Polk’s administration is the 
last work that Mr. Bancroft proposes to 
attempt. 

The Holyoke (Mass.) Transeript says of 
school suffrage: ‘There are a number of 
ladies in Holyoke who will avail them- 
selves of this newly gotten privilege, and 
the idea of their voting is not bad. They 
are all very modest about it, and while 
not wishing to press their claims for the 
election of a woman to the school board, 
they maintain that they can perhaps help 
the election of good men. Not that the 
city has not already an excellent School 
Board, yet the ladies will be a great help 
in keeping up the standard. 

Woman's Public Opinion 1s the name of 
a new, eight-page weekly started in Des 
Moines, la. May Allyn Scott is editor 
and Mrs. 8. 8. Snoke manager. The paper 
gives the general news and proposes ‘‘to 
discuss all questions that in any way affect 
the interests of woman upon the high 
plane of universal sisterhood, unbiased by 
creed, party or hobby.” It further pro- 
poses to direct public opinion, as well as 
to reflect it, and among other editorial 
opinions holds that ‘‘women are entitled 
to all the rights of person and property 
that men are; no more, no less.” 


Now the school question threatens to 
Joom up in New York City, too. It is poli- 
tics rather than religion that agitates the 
school mind there. The trouble in New 
York appears to have arisen from the 
teachings of one of the school-mistresses, 
who is charged with having informed her 
class in political economy that Cleveland 
stands for free trade and Harrison for 
protection, and that if the boys and girls 
want their fathers to get high wages and 
plenty of work, they must persuade them 
to vote for Harrison. Quite naturally 
this alleged display of offensive partisan- 
ship led toa rumpus among the school 
authorities, and the schoolmistress comes 
forward and denies that she ever said or 
intimated any such thing. Meanwhile the 
protectionists are waxing indignant and 
are getting registered, in order to back up 





the schoolma’m, even if she did say so. 


Mr. Jackson, the husband of the late 
lamented authoreas, Hunt Jackson, 
married again recently, and is now resid- 
ing at Colorado Springs, Col. He married 
a niece of his first wife, and there is still, 
therefore, a Helen Hunt Jackson. The 
grave of the first Mrs. Jackson, known to 
fame as ‘‘H. H.,” is literally covered with 
visiting cards left by tourists who climb 
the mountain near Colorado Springs to 
visit the last resting-place of this remark- 
able woman. 


Mrs. F. H. Bower is proprietor of a 
first-class drug store in Leadville, Col.; 
Mrs. Johnson is proprietor of the ‘‘City 
Greenhouse ;” Mrs. La Pierce owns the 
‘Mammoth Rink,” the only one in the 
city; Mrs. Judge Goldthwaite is writing a 
novel; and Mrs. Agnes Leonard Hill edits 
the “Woman's Province” in the Sunday 
Dispatch. The Woman’s [ndustrial Ex- 
change, of Leadville, paid over $1,700 to 
needy women during the past year, has 
found situations for numerous applicants, 
and has assisted women in various ways. 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford is its president. 


Soon there will be vacancies in the 
Board of Education of Dover, N. H., 
which must be filled. The women of 
Dover have found that their vote in mat- 
ters relating to our public schools counts 
for just as much as men’s. And so, every 
conscientious woman will ask herself, 
‘*What is my personal duty in this direc- 
tion?” Most women who are at all inter- 
ested in the management of schools, feel 
that women should be members of our 
School Board. Not that women kuow 
more than men, but men and women to- 
gether ought to plan better than either 
alone. 

Mrs. Livermore’s assertion that intem- 
perance is greatly increasing the number 
of the insaue is fully sustained by the 
statistics of science. It is not only the 
predisposition to insanity, and the actua 
insanity produced in the individual him- 
self by the malignant influence of alcohol, 
but a still greater evil, the transmission of 
its dangers by the laws of heredity. The 
children not only of the confirmed inebri- 
ate, but of the ‘‘moderate drinker,” inherit 
constitutional tendencies to intellectual 
weakness, idiosyncracy, or even imbecil- 
ity, while morally their faculties are liable 
to be distorted or depraved. This consid- 
eration is one of the most potent of all the 
complications of the temperance problem. 
— Boston Traveller. 


In view of the prices which publishers 
pay for an excellent advertisement it is 
surprising that more royal personages do 
not take to writing. Princess Christian, 
for instance, received £100 for her short 
article upon ‘‘Nursing as a Profession,” 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
Woman's World; while, during a visit to 
Vienna, the Queen of Roumania, who is 
well known to literature under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘‘Carmen Sylva,” was begged by 
half a dozen editors to contribute to their 
journals, and handsome terms were offered 
toher. But the only request with which 
she complied was that of a Styrian editor, 
who promised that in return for her con- 
tribution he would plant a large bed of 
Alpine flowers in one of the royal gardens 
at Bucharest.—London Life. 


There are 4,360 women teachers in the 
Board Schools of London. This means 
full teachers, not counting pupil-teachers. 
Of these, 729 are head mistresses, 3,560 are 
assistants. The highest salary received 
by any one of the assistants is $625 yearly. 
Few approach that sum. The average 
salary of the mass of teachefs is a little 
over $400, or the lowest New York salary. 
The average salary received by head mis- 
tresses is about $940, and $1,500 is the 
largest salary drawn by any woman under 
the I.ondon School Board, and the largest 
there is any hope of drawing. Men teach- 
ers are paid better than women in every 
grade of school. But the highest salary 
paid to any man is $2,000, which shows 
the difference between English wages and 
American. 

The occupations followed by women 
college graduates are indicated by the rec- 
ords of the association of collegiate alum- 
nz. Of 624 members the latest report 
shows 11 physicians, 9 journalists, 8 au- 
thors, 7 librarians or assistants, 5 lawyers, 
3 artists, 3 printers, two each of school prin- 
cipals, musicians, elocutionists and private 
secretaries, and one each, lecturer, chemist; 
type-writer, government clerk, and mer- 
chant. Women graduates are also to be 
found engaged in such varied occupations 
aa book-keeping, dairy farming, stock- 
raising, insurance agency, copying, biol- 
ogy, the drama, and even in the editor- 
ship of an agricultural journal. The exclu- 
siveness of a college course, by reason of 
its heavy expense, which once limited it 
greatly to daughters of wealthy parents, 
has been largely surmounted by many 
young women, who earn their way to 
graduation. These chiefly comprise the 
list given above, who passed through a 
college course with a view to future sup- 





port of themselves. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 





Oriental Rugs and Carpets 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 





placed oo sale. 


Absolutely ail the Exstern Rugs, as well as all other Foreign Goods sold by us, are of 
our owe direct importation; and all are purchased and selected by a member of our firm 
in person. Consequently several intermediate profits are saved, besides obtaining the 
choice of the Eastern and European markets, At the present time we have the largest 
stock of Fine Rugs and Carpets to be found in this country. 


SPECIAL OFFERING: 


600 Daghestan Rugs at $7.50 each. 
800 Daghestan Rugs at $10 each. 


&@” The Custom House statistics show that we import more Foreign Rugs and Carpets 
than all the other dealers in Boston cémbined. 
ta” Every Eastern Rug and Carpet is subjected to a carefal maphtha bath before it is 


a@ The Price of each Rug is marked on the ticket In piain figures. 





CARPETS AND 


30 to 34 Harrison 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


UPHOLSTERY, 


6558 and 560 Washington Street, 


Avenue Extension. 





THIS WAIST isa 
with or without the 


THE 





Infants, 


awe 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 


Weeshall take pleasure in sending 
we will exchange or 


GEORGE FROS'LT & CO., 279 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


rfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, pf be removed at p’ 
CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a 
SSULE) within a waist. In the Open Back Soft 


rfect bust support is provided 
aists, as made Por Children and 


AW ih) icular attention to the physical rti uiremen 
NW the growing little ones has been ares in chasing tt foe “ 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


of 
he parts,and from the 





PRICES. 
{31 Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.............s++s -$1.76 
HAN “s @, © “ “ Bone Front only.........0ss00+ + 2.00 
| \\ “« 603, “ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back + 2.25 
\y * 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........s00s0+0 1. 

, “ 611, “ WW. Ce bsabbédanenscosenosezsens 1.76 
cL “ 621, Children’s—without Bones.....-....s.0+ss.seeeceen,, "75 
* 681, Infante’ Sd  * coesees Senecnewececessess -76 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 
aa One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mase. 








We would call the attention of ladies to the 
oe stock of gloves at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
treet. 


Tux leading bleachery in Boston will be found 
at 478 Washington Street, where the remodeling 
and bleaching of hats and bonnets into the latest 
fall styles are always satisfactory and successfal. 
Storer’s Central Bleachery is about twenty years 
old and grows better by age and experience. 








Ir is a good and economical fact to know where 
to have old furniture repaired and made equall 
serviceable to new. Goldthwait Bros., the well- 
known furniture dealers at 569 Washington 
Street, advertise to upholster and modernize old 
furniture and will give the highest satisfaction. 





Their work is well known and their word of em- 
inent worth. Givethemacall. Their prices are 
at the lowest quoted in Boston. 





| 

GLOVES. | 

The attention of ladies is called to the choice stock of 
Kid, Suede and Biarritz Gloves. 


. At ““ THE RED GLOVE, ” 
53 West Street, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
REPAIRS. 


Old Furniture Made New 


PARLOR SUITS, LOUNGES | 
and CHAIRS re - upholstered, | 
modernized in style and made 
equal to the best new work. 


FURNITURE COVERING | 


at the lowest prices quoted in 
Boston. Samples by mail. 











Goldthwait Bros., 


PRACTICAL UPHOLSTERERS, 


S569 WASHINCTON STREET, 
South of Adams House. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


Gist Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology, for Business and for 
College. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 
taken. Upper Departments open Sept.19. No. 
259 Boylston Street. House open to visitors 


LADIES’ LUNCH. 

















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Indiana. 
Vol. XII. of American Commonwealths. By 
J.P. Dunn, Jn. Witha Map. 16mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Dunn is a resident of Indiana, and by adequate 


knowledge and literary skill is peculiarly 
to write of it. 


The McVeys. 


A Novel. By Josera Kirx.anp, author of 

“Zury.”’ 16mo, $1.25. 

‘The McVeys” reintroduces some of the characters 
which figured in “‘Zury,”’ and is in some respects a 
continuation of that remarkable story, which de- 





a 


| picted with wonderful force and fidelity the condi- 


tions and experiences of pioneer life in Illinois. 


The Guardians. 

A Novel. 16mo, $1.25. 

This novel, though published anonymously, is from 
no unpracticed hand. Some of the best pages of 
The Atlantic Monthly for the current year are from 
the same source, and have delighted a host of readers 
by their excellent qualities of thought and style. 


Molly Bishop’s Family. 


By CaTHERINE Owen, author of “Ten Dollars 

Enough,” and ‘‘Gentle Breadwinners.” $1.00. 

An engaging story, with excellent hints on the 
best method of arranging the home life of a family 
which is somewhat limited in income, but which 
possesses intelligence, thrift, good-nature, and a 
purpose to succeed, especially in that finest of 
achievements, making a happy home. 


Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 
From the Poetic Works of ExizassTH BaR- 
RETT BRowninG. Uniform with the Lyrics, 
Idyls, and Romances from Browning’s Poems. 
16 mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mait, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 





Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


—LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M, 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


CRYSTAL 











THE MOSTVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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* For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMAN'S MISSION. 
A Rallying Song. 


BY MRS. H. T. EVANS. 





fark! From the darkness which hung o'er the ages 
Tones of rich melody break on the ear, 

Voices more sweet than of orient sages, 
Cheerful, heroic, rich, tuneful and clear. 

Light o’er the mountains of error is breaking, 
Streaming afar over valley and plain ; 

The dawn is upon us and earth is awaking, 
Never to sleep through the ages again. 


A presence is with us, in garments resplendent, 
And crowned with a diadem bright as the sun; 
An angel of peace, on her coming attendant, 
Gives blessing and joy from the spoils she has won. 
And lo, from the wretched, the needy and helpless, 
The downeast, the hopeless, to misery born, 
Arises’a cry of rejoicing and gladness; 
They wel the ing of liberty’s morn. 


The hosts of the tyrant with venom and hatred 
Would stay in her progress this angel of light, 
And lo! all his legions, with anarchy freighted, 
Are marshalled in battle array for the fight; 
But onward, still onward, the banner of freedom 
Is moved by the strength of the Crucified One, 
And victory waits on the coming of woman 
To finish the work her Redeemer begun. 


Oh, God of our fathers, thy people awaken! 
Remove every barrier out of the way, 
That down-trodden myriads, lost and forsaken, 
May welcome the dawn of the glorious day, 
That, arrayed in the robes of her righteous Redeemer, 
All radiant in purity woman shall stand, 
Till with those she has rescued at last thou’lt receive 
her 
To blessing and peace in Immanuel’s land. 
Dodge City, Kansas. 
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TRUE UNION. 


BY SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 








We would be one in batred of all wrong, 

One in the love of all things sweet and fair, 
One with the joy that breaketh into song, 

One with the grief that trembles into prayer; 
One in the power that makes thy children free 
To follow truth, and so be one with Thee. 


—_—_—— oe ----__~— 


THE ALPINE SHEEP. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








When on my ear,your loss was knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little rill from memory swelled 
Which once had soothed my bitter thirst ; 
And I was fain to bear to you 
Some portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be as healing dew 
To steal some fever from your grief. 
After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 
And on our home the shade of death 
* Like a long twilight haunting lay; 
And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, 
This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love: 
They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 
Soon crop the meadows’ tender prime; 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 
To airy shelves of pasture green 
That hang along the mountain’s side, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, 
And down through mist the sunbeams slide, 


But nought can tempt the timid things 
That steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie ; 

Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on o’er rocks and snow. 


And in those pastures lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 

The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable, by nature breathed, 
Blew on me as the south wind free 
O’er frozen brooks that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision, through the night, 
Would all my happy senses sway, 
Of the Good Shepherd on the height, 

Or climbing up the stony way, 


Holding our little lamb asleep; 
And, like the burthen of the sea, 

Sounded that voice along the steep, 
Saying, ‘Arise and follow me!” 


—_ ——--— e@e- 


For The Woman’s Journal. 
THE PRIVATE HISTORY OF A PLOT, 


BY FRANC TERRY SCOTT. 


Miss Patricia Beverley, showing the 
sights of Washington to an old school 
friend who is visiting the city, pauses to 
rest on a seat in the Capitol Park, within 
view of the Garfield Monument, and dis- 
courses as follows: 

‘Dear, dear, Amelia, how time does fly! 
I can hardly realize that it happened seven 
years ago, for the sight of that monument 
brings it all back to mind as fresh as if it 
had been only yesterday. 

‘“What was it? Well, it was an incident 
that took place in 1881,so00n after Garfield 
was shot.’ You remember the papers then 
were full of rumors and fears of a great 
conspiracy to kill all the chiefs of the gov- 
ernment, and here in Washington people 
were all talking about it. 

““f was boarding in C Street then, and it 
did seem as if every one in the house had 
something different to say. It wasn’t a 
regular boarding-house, you must know, 
Amelia; I should hardly think it proper, 
indeed, to live in one of thoee ordinary, 
public establishments; for, as my Grand- 
mother Page always said, a young lady 
who is alone in the world cannot be too 
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careful of her company. This was kept 
by a third of my own, a widow who 
had seen better days, and it was very gen- 
teel and quiet and select; no one was ever 
received in it without the best of refer- 
ences, and there really would not have 
been the smallest discord in the symphony 
(if | may so express it) of our little so- 
ciety, if it had not been for Madge Carey 
and Mr. Vance. 

‘Of course Madge had her own opinion 
about the conspiracies that were said to be 
on foot; that girl always had opinions of 
her own about everything. For my part, 
I asked Mr. Grantley what he thought of 
the situation, and when he said there was 
reason to fear some deep-laid plot against 
the government, of course I feared it, for 
who should know better about such things 
than a man, and one employed by govern- 
ment, too? I do not think, indeed, that it 
is maidenly to pretend to be able to judge 

such matters for oneself; my uncle, 
the senator, always said that ladies have 
nothing to do with politics. But when | 
told Madge Carey so, in a friendly, warn- 
ing way, those great black eyes of hers 
fairly laughed, though her face looked 
serious enough. 

“IT wish politics would reciprocate, then, 
and have nothing to do with me,’ she said. 
‘As long as I’m liable to be turned out of 
the Treasury whenever a new president is 
elected, or some politician wants my clerk- 
ship to give to a backer of his, I, at least, 
like to know something about the politics 
which may take the bread out of my 
mouth. And even if I were sure of keep- 
ing my place as long as Ido my duty in 
it, I might still find it interesting to know 
why a vote should make so much differ- 
ence in the labor market that Mr. Grant- 
ley’s services to the government are 
thought to be worth fourteen hundred dol- 
lars a year and mine only nine hundred, 
though we are in the same office and do 
just exactly the same work.’ 

‘The utter absurdity of such an answer! 
As if a man’s work were not always worth 
more than a woman’s! But it will show 
you what Madge Carey was. 

‘“*As for Mr. Vance, though he was a 
very good-looking, well-bred young man, 
I had my suspicions of him from the first. 
He came to Washington in early summer, 
just when every one that could leave was 
leaving, and he said he might stay till fall, 
if the place suited him. The idea of any 
Northern man coming to a Southern city 
to spend the hot months was enough in 
itself to show that something was wrong, 
I thought at the time; and I told Cousin 
Serena so. But his references seemed 
good, though they were only on some 
bankers in New York, not aristocratic 
names at all; and he wanted a whole suite 
of rooms, and those Mrs. French kept from 
winter to winter were standing idle, for 
she had just gone to the White Sulphur 
Springs for the summer; and Serena said 
it was really too good a chance to be 
missed, and so he became one of our cir- 
cle. 

‘*His conduct was odd from the begin- 
ning. He had told me that he had no ac- 
quaintances in the city, and his clothes, 
and everything he had, showed he had 
plenty of money, so he could not have 
been hunting for work; and yet he was 
often out from morning till night, and 
after he went to his rooms, one could see 
by the streak of light under his door that 
often he sat up till almost morning again, 
as if he had something on his conscience 
that kept him from sleeping. Then, too, 
when he was social, which wasn’t always, 
he had the strangest way of leading peo- 
ple to talk about Washington life, espec- 
ially about government officials, and all 
that sort of thing. 

‘* *That fellah Vance ought weally to be 
an intahviewah, don’t you know?’ Mr. 
Grantley said to me one morning. ‘He’s 
just been asking me evah so many ques- 
tions about that beastly boah of an office, 
and all the wed tape of it; and now he’s 
begun with Miss Cawey, about the same 
thing, I suppose.’ 

‘*Whatever he talked about to Miss 
Carey, he certainly talked with her a good 
while that evening, and he soon began to 
pay her a great deal of attention—much 
more than I should have thought it quite 
proper to receive from so recent an ac- 
quaintance ; but then, no doubt she thought 
she was such a beauty she could do any- 
thing she liked. She was rather pretty’; 
that is, if any one with red hair and a high 
color and a nondescript nose can be called 
so. For my part, I think a more delicate, 
regular style is necessary to true feminine 
charm; but gentlemen seemed to admire 
her, and Mr. Grantley told me once she 
always reminded him of a copy of one of 
Titian’s pictures in the Corcoran Gallery. 

“Mr. Vance had been in the house quite 
a while before: we heard anything about 
his friends, and then all of a sudden Serena 
told me thaf he made arrangements with 
her fora Mr. Smith, from New York, to 
spend a day or two with him. 

“Mr. th arrived late one evening. I 
had heard Mr. Vance open the door with 





— ae mane 
his latch-key and come in with somebody, 
and I stepped out into the hall just then to 
look at the barometer there; but though 1 
passed close by Mr. Smith, he never 
stopped a minute or asked his friend to in- 
troduce us, but went right on towards the 
stairs and up them as if he didn’t even so 
much as see me. But I saw him, plainly 
enough, though he did harry as though he 
were afraid or ashamed to meet any one’s 
eye, and I was sure I had seen him some- 
where before. Like my grandfather, I 
have a very remarkable memory for faces ; 
it is a common trait among the aristoc- 
racy, you know. Well, I waited a minute 
in the hall, after Mr. Vance bade me good- 
evening and followed his friend upstairs, 
and I suppose he must have said something 
to him about his rudeness, for I heard Mr, 
Smith say quite loudly, in that clear, ring- 
ing voice of his: 

***Oh, bless you, my boy, I’ve no time to- 
night to change small-talk with old maids. 
Our plot must push ahead a good bit be- 
fore morning, for you know I have too 
much business on hand to stay here long. 
The points you’ve picked up here already 
will all come handy ; but why did you haul 
the Secretary in yet? We've no use for 
him, dead or alive, till we’re ready to bring 
about the grand catastrophe.’ 

‘Then a door shut with a bang, and I 
could hear no more. 

‘“*T grasped the hat-stand to support my 
sinking frame. Strange and awful and 
mysterious as were the rude wretch’s 
words, I had discovered a fact still more 
strange and awful and mysterious to me. 
I knew his voice, like his face, yet, like 
his face, I could not place it: and 
where I, a scion of the Beverleys, could 
ever before have been brought in con- 
tact with such an exceedingly vulgar 
person, was as mysterious as the rest. 
But in all this dark mystery, my own duty 
was clear to me. I retired at once to my 
room, which was very nearly opposite Mr. 
Vance’s, and leaving my door slightly 
open, sat down by it to watch and wait. 
It was pitifully little I could do, nothing 
but to discover by the streak of light under 
their door how long those men sat up to 
lay their dreadful plot; but I felt that my 
duty to myself, to the innocent and unsus- 
picious woman under whose roof that plot 
was being laid, and to my country (for 
already my womanly intuition, far keener 
than man’s higher reason, had shown me 
the meaning of this mystery) demanded of 
me to do the little I could, painful as the 
manner of doing it was to my feelings. 

‘““Well, the light was burning till after 
midnight, and once, when 1 ventured 
down the hall and paused a moment by 
the door while I picked up my handker- 
chief, I heard through the keyhole the 
rustle of papers and the murmur of low 
voices, though I could not catch any words 
distinctly. 

“The next day, Mr. Vance went out 
with Mr. Smith, locking his door before 
leaving—a precaution in itself suspicious. 
But fortunately I had a key that would fit 
the lock, and I entered the room and quiet- 
ly examined it. Mr. Vance’s desk stood 
in plain sight on the table, as if to throw 
any one off guard by a pretense of candor; 
but it was fast locked, proving the man’s 
duplicity, and none of my keys would 
open it. On the table there also lay a 
guide to Washington, open at a page con- 
taining several plans of public buildings, 
and on one of these plans there were some 
mysterious marks and letters in red ink 
and blue pgncil. But it was in the waste- 
basket that I discovered the surest evi- 
dences of Mr. Vance’s villany. There 
were a quantity of papers in it, all covered 
with writing, but torn into such tiny 
scraps, of course with a view to prevent 
their witnessing against him, that it was 


-impossible to piece them together so as to 


make anything connected out of them. 
Certain things, however, I did discover: 
they mentioned several Washington local- 
ities by name, hinted vaguely at blood- 
shed and conspiracy, and distinctly alluded 
to lobbyists, disappointed office-seekers, 
and government clerks who had lost their 
places. And more, I found the name of 
Arthur again and again on different scraps, 
while other prominent men were written 
of under such thin yet effectual disguises 
as ‘the General,’ ‘the senator from’ ——, 
and ‘the Secretary,’ who, of course, might 
be any member of the Cabinet. Now, 
Garfield had been shot by a disappointed 
office-seeker ang in a public building. To 
‘be sure, it was a depot, not a government 
building; but then, one would be as easy 
of access as the other. Altogether it was 
impossible to doubt what these fragments 
of writing pointed to, especially when 
taken in connection with the marked plan 
in the guide-book. And asif there was to 
be no form of perfidy which that young 
man was not guilty of, I also found part 
of a letter, which, evidently having been 
spoiled by a blot and not regarded ag con- 
victing. had not been torn into sh , but 
only crumpled up and thrown’ into the 
waste-basket; and this letter was full of 
the most ardent expressions of love and 





devotion to some girl named Beatrix, and 
was signed ‘A, V.,’ which were Alden 
Vance’s own initials. - 

“I sank into a chair, quite overcome by 
the situation, I felt that I held in my 
hand the clue to a plot whose discovery 
would enroll my name among the heroines 
of the nation; [ saw the conspirators un- 
masked; I saw Madge Carey convinced of 
the utter baseness of the man who had 
openly encouraged her in her independent 
and unwomanly ideas, and I could have 
wept for joy. 

‘But it was necessary to act atonce. I 
went to Serena, and after obtaining from 
her a promise of secrecy till I could gather 
still more positive proof, told her what I 
had discovered. As I had expected, she 
wept bitterly, seemed to be utterly crushed 
by the news, and convinced of my wisdom 
in warning her against Mr. Vance from 
the first, and of her own folly in carelessly 
receiving such a man into a house where 
lived two young ladies whose reputations 
might suffer from his having shown them 
attentions. For myself, I felt safe, for my 
behavior toward young men, especially 
those of whose families I know nothing, 
has always been marked by extreme re- 
serve ; but I pitied Madge Carey profound- 
ly. 

***And to think,’ sobbed Serena, when 
at last she could speak, ‘that after that 
man is arrested, the rooms he has will 
most likely be vacant till Mrs. French 
comes back next winter, and maybe she 
won’t take them then, because the house 
has had such a scandal in it! I really 
can’t afford it! Oh, dear, dear, dear! per- 
haps all the other boarders will leave too, 
and what ever shall I do then?’ 

“*T immediately rose and left her; for it 
pained me exceedingly to hear such vul- 
garly sordid sentiments at such a crisis of 
the nation’s fate from one who, even re- 
motely, shared the blood of the Beverleys. 

“That afternoon Mr. Smith left (to re- 
turn to New York, he said), and I decided 
to wait till his next visit before unmasking 
the conspirators, as I had overheard him 
tell Mr. Vance that he would come again 
in a week or so, if things were put in their 
proper train for the wind-up by then. I 
shuddered as I thought to what ‘things’ 
and what a ‘wind-up’ he referred ; but I re- 
solved to dissemble, and to force Cousin 
Serena to do the same. 

***T d—don’t know,’ hesitated she, show- 
ing what I must admit was very unusual 
obstinacy and reluctance to take my ad- 
vice: ‘1 suppose I ought to give you every 
chance to collect evidence of the plot, but 
I really can’t bear to keep still for nobody 
knows how long, on account of Miss 
Carey. Why, she’s gone out driving with 
Mr. Vance this very evening.’ 

‘+ *He’s not likely to murder her,’ I re- 
turned. ‘He aims at higher game.’ 

** *T wasn’t afraid of his murdering her,’ 
said Serena, ‘but of— Well, Patricia, you 
know we've both been young and foolish 
once, so it’s nothing against her to bear in 
mind that he’s very handsome, and has 
really fascinating manners, desperate 
character though he is; and then she is so 
pretty that’—— 

***Don’t talk such nonsense,’ 1 severely 
replied. ‘Still, I can and will give her a 
warning without betraying all, and I ven- 
ture to say she won't drive with him again.’ 
For, you see, I remembered the letter to 
Beatrix. 

‘**When they came back I was waiting, 
and at once went into the hall to meet 
them. I seemed only just in time, too, for 
they were standing close together, though 
they moved when they saw me, and Mr. 
Vance was bending his head unnecessarily 
close to hers as he spoke, while she was 
looking up at him, and I am almost posi- 
tive she had let him take her hand. She 
had on a white dress, I remember, with a 
cluster of pale heliotrope he had brought 
her that afternoon pinned close to her 
throat, and she wore a wide hat, that was 
set far back, and had a flaring brim lined 
with white lace, with a white ostrich tip 
curling down over the edge of it; and, as 
she looked up so, with the light from the 
hanging lamp falling full upon her and 
turning her hair to dark gold, all that soft 
whiteness made a background for the 
short, bright waves and curls above her 
forehead, and the warm, rich coloring of 
her face. Her great black eyes were 
smiling a little deep down in their velvety 
depths, and her mouth was smiling too, 
and looked as fresh and dewy as a scarlet 
rose. Nobody but Madge Carey would 
ever have got herself up so like a picture, 
even to the best light, I’m sure! 

“But I felt it was my duty to warn her, 
and try to save her from the consequences 
of her own vanity and imprudence; and I 
stayed close by her till she went upstairs 
for the night, and then I followed her into 
her own room, and said I had something 
important to tell her. Of course I could 
not tell her the whole, even about the let- 
ter to Beatrix; yet I made things very 
clear to her, and at last I saw that she be- 
lieved me. 

“*You say,’ she said, with a sort of 


cop glow in her eyes as she looked at me, 

you say that you know Mr. Vanee is un. 
worthy of any woman's 
friendship. What has he done, then? 

“*You must be aware,’ I meaningly re. 
plied, ‘that there are sometimes 
stances in the lives of young men that an 
unmarried young lady can no more than 
allude to. But if you really insist Upon 
plain words’—— 

‘* *T-—-don’t,’ she said, ina hoarse, b 
kind of a voice; and that high heaq ot 
hers drooped and she turned aside, but ] 
‘could see that one hand was lifted to her 
throat, clutching at the lace and flowers 
there, as if she were choking, so that the 
air was heavy with the sick Sweetness of 
crushed heliotrope. ‘I understand—now 
—without, and I—couldn’t bear to hear— 
more. Miss Beverley,’—and she turned on 
me suddenly, with her head up again, and 
her eyes bright and steady, and her voice 
even and clear,—‘this is not some ground- 
less suspicion, some idle bit of gossip, is 
it? On your honer, you personally know 
this is true?’ 
aa*™ I was able to assure her that [ 
‘Things were not very pleasant for the 
next week, though outwardly all seemed 
smooth enough. Cousin Serena was 
afraid of her own shadow, and started at 
every sound. Madge Carey would hardly 
speak to me, although she ought to have 
been grateful for my warning. Mr. Vance 
looked worried and anxious, and out of 
sorts, and kept his light burning later than 
ever; and for my part, I longed for the 
end to come, as I felt it must with Mr, 
Smith’s return. 

‘‘He came one afternoon in late Septem- 
ber, soon after Garfield's death; and 
though the day was beautiful, and num- 
bers of people had come to the city just to 
see the mourning decorations on the pub- 
lic buildings‘and in the streets, he straight- 
way shut himself up with Mr. Vance. 

‘**T had prepared for this hour. Next to 
Mr. Vance’s sitting-room, and opening in- 
to it, was a large, light closet. It was 
used for a store-room, and the door of 
communication was locked on Mr. Vance’s 
side and bolted on the other. Above this 
door was a ground-glass transon, and by 
tipping it a little, any one on a step-ladder 
could see and hear perfectly all that went 
on in the next room. Accordingly, in 
spite of all Serena’s remonstrances, having 
waited till the conspirators should be ab- 
sorbed in their plans, I mounted the step- 
ladder I had previously placed in readi- 
ness, and prepared myself to obtain the 
last proof of their villany. Serena was 
with me, for she was afraid to stay alone, 
she declared, while such things were go- 
ing on in her house; but she was so afraid 
to be there that the ladder fairly shook 
with her trembling. Fortunately, it was 
the servants’ afternoon out, so we were not 
afraid of being interrupted by either of 
them. 

“The two conspirators were evidently 
deeply engaged and utterly unconscious of 
our gaze. They were sitting together by 
the table, on which stood Mr. Vance’s 
open desk. Both table and desk were lit- 
tered with writings, and Mr. Vance had 
some papers in his hand, and was leaning 
toward his friend in a confidential way, 48 
if he had been reading him something im- 
portant. - 

‘It's a great plot,’ cried Mr. Smith, just 
at that instant, slapping his own knee éD- 
thusiastically—‘a great plot, I tell you! 
I don’t see how the thing can fail, and if it 
succeeds, we’re sure of fame. Only one 
thing puzzles me yet: — Now that the 
President is out of the way at last, what 
shall we do with Arthur, till we're ready 
to finally dispose of him? And, by the 
way, do you think you can kill the Seere- 
tary soon?’ 

‘At those words.I touched Serena’s arm 
significantly ; but she declares I pinched 
her. She started violently; the Jadder 
tipped, and she screamed; and the next 
instant the ladder, had doubled 4? 
somehow and come down with an ayful 
crash, carrying us with it. ’ 

“I hastily arose, resolved to face J 
fate with dignity; but Serena only s#* rn 
the floor, and shrieked at the top of he 
voice. ere 
‘*The men had jumped up at the noise; 
‘ and Mr. Smith, not knowing the door was 

bolted on our ‘side, had unlocked It avd 
was trying to tear ‘it ' open, while Mr. 
Vance éame hurtying round through’ the 


hall. asked 

“*What has happened?’ he 4 
‘Were you trying to get something oft 
shelf and the ladder slipped? Are 7% 
badly hurt?’ 
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ee. 
ot. Smith had found the way and 
come, by this time, and almost at the same 
Cat Madge Carey and Mr. Grantley ap- 
on the scene, having returned from 
the ‘reasury together and rushed upstairs 
_- -atgell ’s the mattah?’ asked Mr. 
Grantley, gazing at us all in turn amazed- 
y nee Madge helped Cousin Serena to 

- ‘Can I— aw —assist any one? 
What . it mean?’ 

«*That’s what I’d like to know, too,’ ob- 
served Mr. Smith, looking ,at the ladder 
aod the transom,and at Serena and me, as 

it he suspected something. 

wThe blood of the Beyerleys boiled in my 
yeins at the miscreant’s tone and manner, 
- knowing that I stood under manly 

that would admire, and near a manly 
non that would protect me, [ felt myself 
swept beyond woman's natural weakness 
to heights of heroism. 

«*This is what it means,’ I cried, point- 
ing at him with an accusing hand. ‘You 
have been overheard ; your plot is discov- 
ered; you are baffled by a woman’s cour- 
age; and Chester Alan Arthur and a grate- 
ful nation will owe their safety to Patri- 
cia Beverley !’ 

“'The woman’s crazy!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Smith, and then ll of a sudden he doubled 
up like a jack-knife, and leaned against a 
pile of boxes, and laughed as if he never 
would stop. 

“This insolence was too much. Reck- 
jess in my determination to crush him, I 
told all I had discovered, and piece by 
piece, revealed the evidence against him 
and his accomplice. And all'the time I 
spoke, that abandoned man laughed hard- 
er than ever, and Mr. Vance stood looking 
at me with a sort of contemptuous amuse- 
ment and wonder in his eyes that galled 
me beyond words. 

“‘T shall at once send for the police,’ I 
concluded, ‘and you shall sleep to-night 
in prison.’ 

“ ‘Perhaps you’d better let me explain 
this first,’ said Mr. Vance, quietly. 

“ ‘Do that in court if you can,’ I loftily 
returned. ‘But who will believe you?’ 

“*] will,’ said Madge, in a voice that 
rang through the room, and suddenly she 
came forward and stood beside him, with 
her head thrown a little back and her eyes 
shining like stars as she faced me. ‘Is 
this all you knew against him—this absurd, 
false, impossible story ?” 

“‘No,’ I replied, and then I told about 
the letter to Beatrix. 

“But Mr. Vance minded that no more 
than the rest, and took not the smallest 
notice of me. 

“‘Was that what came between us, 
Madge? he asked. ‘Is this mischief- 
maker at the bottom of all my last week’s 
misery? Dear, you said you would be- 
lieve my explanation—will you believe 
me when I say [ can explain that too” 

“*Yes,’ she said. ‘But oh! how can 
you ever forgive me for believing her when 
she said anything against you? And she 
broke down and cried, and if you will be- 
lieve me, that man actually put his arm 
around her before us all, and begged her 
dot to feel so badly about it, and dried her 
vars with his own handkerchief. They 
didn’t seem to remember that we were so 
much as in existence, far less looking on, 
r in fact, I really don’t suppose they 

“And then Mr. Smith stopped laughing 
long enough to unbolt the door into the 
sitting-room, and throw it open with a 
flourish, 

“‘I think it’s time for us to make a 
Reneral exit, and leave the stage clear for 
the hero and heroine to finish their scene 
by themselves,’ he said. ‘If you will step 
into the next room, ladies, and you too, 
sir, 1 will explain all Miss Beverley’s dis- 
toveries, and show you the manuscript to 
prove that Mr. Vance and I are not con- 
spirators, but a couple of harmless collab- 
“es on a play with ‘‘a great plot.”’ 

‘And he explained everything. He was 
“0 actor, and used another name on the 
Stage, where I had seen him; and this was 

Teason I had recognized his face and 
voice, without knowing him or being 
quite able to place them. Alden Vance 
Was rich, and of a good New York family ; 

Was quite an author, and was anx- 

to succeed as a dramatist. He was 
very talented, but his friend knew more 
theatrical requirements than he did, | 

y 80 they were working together. Mr. | 

‘nce had come to Washington out of the 
*etson to write in quiet, and study up char- 
‘eters and localities on the spot, as the 
play dealt with life here. “The Presi. 

"was the president of a railroad, and 

td the Secretary was ‘the secretary,’ 
general and the senator were other 

in the play. Arthur Vawdrey 
a hero, and the letter signed A. V. 
Dana, him to the heroine, Beatrix 
ing but Mr. Smith made the whole 
enough to us, and he was ag- 
conta ly polite.all the time, though one 
‘Adhere 5 he would have been angry if he 
been so amuséd. But Serena was 





really furious, and cried and scolded, and 
said I should drive all her boarders away 
and be the ruinofher. As for Madge and 
Mr. Vance, they were angry with me, too, 
though they were very quiet about it, and 
comforted Serena by saying they didn’t 
blame her, and wouldn’t leave the house. 
Even Mr. Grantley seemed to think I was 
a meddler; and, altogether, I considered it 
best to find another home, and [ haven’t 
seen much of any of them since. 

“Yet if [had not been so cruelly de- 
ceived—if what seemed so certain had on- 
ly been true—how differently I should 
have been regarded, and how my conduct 
would have been praised, instead of being 
actually called prying and interfering! 

‘*You want to know what has become of 
Madge and Mr. Vance? Well, what they 
said to each other among the trunks in the 
store-room, which was certainly a most 
unsuitable place for a declaration, I never 
knew; but they were married at Christ- 
mas. The play? Oh, that was brought 
out in New York that same winter,and was 
a great success. Mr. Vance has written a 
good deal since, and is quite famous now. 
He and his wife were here last spring, at- 
tending the International Council of 
Women, and they brought their little boy 
with them. Serena saw them, and told 
me that Madge had everything heart 
could wish, and they had named the boy 
Arthur, after the hero of that play. Did 
you ever?” 

Fort Scott, Kan. 
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HU MOROODS. 


“The way to sleep,” says a scientist, ‘‘is 
to think of nothing.” But Dr. Hammond 
says: ‘The way to sleep is to think it is 
time to get up.” 


A clergyman preached from the text, 
‘*W hatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.”—Eccl. 9:10. A little 
boy being asked the next day to repeat the 
text, said, “Stop blowing, and go to work.” 


**You forget that Iam an old woman,” 
said a lady, in response to an admiring re- 
mark from a gentleman of the old school. 
‘‘Madam,” was the reply, ‘‘when my eyes 
are dazzled by a diamond it never occurs 
to me to ask a mineralogist for its history.” 


Grocer—Take that brat out of here. It’s 
bawled, and bawled, and bawled. JIJndig- 
nant Little Nurse—I know it’s bald, but it 
will have hair on its head before you will. 
Don’t cry, baby, he’s a horrid, bad man, 
*that’s wot he is.—Tezas Siftings. 


+‘Father, the paper says you ‘officiated at 
the wedding, clad in the traditional garb 
of the clergy.’ What does traditional 
mean?” ‘*Traditional, my son,” replied 
the poor minister, as he looked at his 
cheap suit of black with a sigh, “refers to 
things that have been ‘handed down.’ ”’ 





‘I’m very glad to have been of any com- 
fort to your poor husband, my good 
woman. But what made you send for me, 
instead of your own minister?” ‘Well, 
sir, it’s a typhus my poor husband's got, 
and we didna think it just reet for our ain 
minister to run the risk.”—London Punch. 


Magistrate—Are you guilty or not guilty, 
Uncle Rastus? Uncle Rastus—I specs’ I 
won’t declar’ myself, yohonah. Yo’ see, 
sah, if I should say I was guilty, an’ de 
gemmen ob de j jary fin’ me not guilty, den 
dey could sen’ me up fo’ pleurisy, or some 
sech crime in law. So I prefers to remain 
quiet, but non-committal.— Zpoch. 


The editor of the Port Deposit, Md., 
Call gives a fresh shad as a premium to 
every subscriber. Any newspaper man 
who, with a full knowledge of a shad’s 
anatomy, is willing to fill the systems of a 
trusting constituency with myriads of fish- 
bones for the sake of getting a new sub- 
scriber now and then, is a dangerous mem- 
ber of society.— Boston Evening Record. 








Hood’ s ae 


Combjnes, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and gjye new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


* Hood’s is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 
“ Hood’s tones up my 
purifies my , sharpens m may tite, and 
seems to me over.” J. *yomPso. 
r of Deeds, Linn tn 
“ Hood’s beats ail others, and 


te rere tie fe magigin geld poate | Sapppyepoe, 
ne Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
LADY AGENTS 22. secore 
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known. 


Goes right to the heart of 


Dirt and Filth 


Pearline makes everything as clean 
as possible, in less time, with less 
labor, with less wear and tear on 
yourself or the objects cleaned, and 
at less expense than anything else 





And this accounts for its 


wonderful growth and popularity. 


Used all over the United States. Every woman who does 
her own work will appreciate its wonderful aid by giving 
it one fair trial. Every woman who keeps a servant should 
supply that servant with PEARLINE—the result will 
be a better servant, better work and more of it, and a 


mistress better satisfied. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers 
are offering imitations which they claim to 


Beware 


be Pearline, or 
It’s false—they are not, and besides are 
dangerous. 
but sold by all 
Manufactured J ey by J 


the same as Pearline.” 


PEARLINE is never peddled, 
ocers. 
MES PYLE, New York. 





Dress Relorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOUR- 
| NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 


| orders. More suffragists can be made by 


the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
_ than by any other instrumentality. Sample 


COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan. | | copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to ail | 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

jauze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
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5 Hamilton Place. 


GREAT BARGAIN ! 


™ We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 





Twelve Num ers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 


subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 
Please ordex at once. 


The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Ca., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


i YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of | 


CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. | 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























FOR LADIES! 








THE UNITARIAN 


(Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) 
Will be sent to new subscribers for examination 
THREE MONTHS FOR 10 CENTS. Address 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


‘Most excellent.”— Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 


“By all odds the best religious meatily in the 
United States.” — Universalist Recor 


THE CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 
A Bi-Monthly, devoted to Christian Healing. 
Geo. B. and Lizzizg W.-CHARLEs, Editors. 

This ¢ is valuable to healers, and of prac- 
tical benefit in every Christian home. 
If you want to “heal the sick,’”’ or to be healed, 
read The Christian Metaphysician. It will give you 
on the subject, clear and intelligent. 
Price, one + oat 50 cents. Sample copy, 12 cents. 
Address CHRISTIAN METAPHYSICIAN, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 








10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 


| Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Black well 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suftrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1, Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KCENICS Cusine Hooke Bilious-- 
LEVER? bites. “Any indy cam take there, 
iLL. =... 
BROWN & CO.’s at ro 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


MEDICAL RHEGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beeston. 
Uffice hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesds 
and Ssturday excepted. od 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 





WARTHMORE COLLEG 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month, 1ith. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, I Philadelphia, Under the care of 
Friends. Full co’ course for both sexes. 

, Scientific Literary. Also, @ Menai 
Training’ and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, ~~ grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 

or ane” and full particulars, address 
EDWARD MAGILL, LL. D., ‘President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term be about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction every department of 
cine. Clinteal advantages unsurpassed. For 

or Annual Announcement address the 

Prof. —e J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


Throop te, Chicago 
Pao WM H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Sree Sam diseases a appecials Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated é c. judiciously a is 
one of yoy best remedial agencies for man nic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her Pats very 











WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A free 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Win 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....+.-++eseeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, fncleding Marticula- 
tion and in advance........++++++ eecececees 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...+-ssesesseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......sccsseesee sevcceseececs 80.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians 0 and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Commies 5th.; 
1887. Three years’ ed ¢ Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinteal Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For sn- 
nouncements and information oP yto 

EMILY BLACKWE my M. D., Duan, 
128 Becond Avenue, New York. 


ending May 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
R Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also ot A. BRENTANO, 65 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


HV SfORY 0 OF THE WAR 


Personal Experi 
ence as Fields {and Hospi ree.” > a a the 
Womanly or “Heavenly” side Ei. ts Li i, 
§ woman saw ht, frbure. and 
a “laughter and tears,” Thrilling terest a’ a touching 

J t to all. fa | Bteel- Plates, and 
richly colored in exact sac-stmilr 
foe en and Women nts. $100 to 
azoo a month a. indranee, for 
re A a b irs retghee and fig Cxtra me. Write for circulars to 
RTMINGTON [ ectatad Martford, © Jona. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 





famous old Betties 
he “ booming 








Editor. 
Associate Editors 


MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. WILLIAM Cauioon, JR., } 
Mrs. Mary B. Brooks, 5 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLByY. 

Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 

weeks for 10 cert« 








THE WOMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
ite contributors. It gives ez woman suffrage 
relating to women, 


ona tte dopars and of “oe ——~ _ 
and its ments 0: gene, literature, 
make tt teens interesting to eh dems dente f readers. “4 


The Woman's Journal, of hoton, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 





dress jor $3.00 per year. 
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GENEVA, eu} 
Sept. 5, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Women’s rights in Switzerland seem to 
be the right to work as hard at the out- 
door occupations as men, in addition to 
the indoor work which peculiarly belongs 
to women. These rights are extensively 
exercised in garden and field, and on the 
mountain steeps. The country is poor 
and a majority of the people have to live 
by the “sweat of the brow” in the very 
literal sense. Although in the midst of 
the loftiest grandeur of Nature and of its 
most tender loveliness, they seem little 
sensible of these glories. The one idea of 
the Swiss people, scarcely disguised by 
their urbanity and friendly politeness to 
strangers, is to scrape together the means 
of subsistence. ‘Travellers and tourists, 
who visit their country in the summer 
months, furnish their main récolte, or har- 
vest, and their chief object naturally is to 
‘make hay while the sun shines.” This 
imparts a certain hardness to their charac- 
ters, but they are honest and simple- 
minded and, though provincial in their 
ideas, they are well contented with their 
Own country and government. Of course 
the intellectual and leisure class have, as 
in all countries, the charms that culture 
and refinement bestow, and there are 
some notable examples of public spirit 
and patriotism to be found amongst them. 
In 1815 the allied powers of Europe de- 
clared and guaranteed the perpetual neu- 
trality of Switzerland. This has enabled 
the little Republic to maintain its inde- 
pendent position, and it has been possible 
for her to mitigate the horrors of war in 
the belligerent nations that surround her, 
not only as the centre of the Red Cross 
movement, but also by a generous hospi- 
tality to her neighbors in distress. 

Thus, in January, 1871, when the French 
army, under Bourbaki, was pursued to 
the death by the Germans, under Gens. 
Werder and Manteufel, the fugitive army 
was received with hospitality in Switzer- 
land. ‘The French troops, on crossing the 
frontier, laid down their arms ahd were 
obliged to remain neutral to the end of 
the war. The citizens of Neufchatel and 
the neighboring villages came forward 
nobly to the rescue of the poor soldiers, 
who were suffering from the severities of 
the season as much as from their defeat. 
The central government at Berne then 
made arrangements to distribute them 
amongst the different cantons, where they 
were received and administered to with 
the utmost kindness. 

I need not describe the stately city of 
Geneva, familiar to many of your readers, 
with its lovely lake, the ‘‘clear, placid 
Leman” that Byron has rendered classic 
in “Childe Harold” with the ‘‘cloud- 
capped Jura” on one side and the Alpine 
range on the other, crowned in fair weath- 
er, by Mt. Blanc, the highest point of 
Europe. ‘The attractions of the city itself 
are familiar to most travellers. I may 
mention the Rath Musée, founded by an 
eminent Genevese, the Botanical Gardens, 
where the busts of De Candalle and Bois- 
sier remind us of their fame, as the found- 
ers of modern botanical science, and 
worthy successors of Linnwus; and the 
recently erected Musée Ariana, which is 
just outside the town. Here a citizen of 
Geneva has grouped in a really magnifi- 
cent building, with marble pillars, finely 
frescoed ceilings and tapestried walls, one 
of the finest collections of Faience outside 
of the Louvre and the British Museum. 
There are other art treasures, rich and 
rare, in this gem of museums, which was 
opened three years ago, and is free to the 
public. It is ina handsome domed villa, 
where M. Revilliod, the founder, and his 
family reside. The view of the lake and 
mountains and of the crescent-shaped 
city from the balcony of the villa is per- 
fectly beautiful. 

Geneva looks back on its history as a 
pioneer of Protestantism with pride; but 
I regret to say that its present adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to morality is 
far below the high standard of the reform- 
ers of the eighteenth century. Busts of 
Rousseau, who was a native of Geneva, 
are conspicuous in the museums, and his 
statue, on an island in the Rhone, reminds 
one by its attitude of that of Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh, seated in his ‘town 
beloved town.” But the canopy of carven 
stone in the northern city is here appro- 
priately supplied by the luxuriant foliage 
and bowery beauty of the over-arching 
trees. The memories of Voltaire and of 
Mme. De Staél are kept green at their 
beautiful villas at Ferney and Coppet. 
The former is but an hour’s drive from 
Geneva. ‘The village, with its manufac- 
tories, as well as the little church and the 
chAteau, was founded by Voltaire. Two 
rooms used by him, containing his réliques, 
are shown to visitors. It is interesting to 
see among the portraits of bis heroes and 

friends, not only those of Cathe- 
rine of Russia and Frederick the Great, 
but also of John Milton and Benjamin 





Franklin, all in the old frames just as he 
left them. A countryman of Voltaire’s 
owns Ferney now, and resides there with 
his family in summer. The grounds are 
beautifully laid out with avenues and bow- 
ers and quaintly cut trees, in the style 
dear-to our grandmothers. The flower 
borders and parterres are gorgeous in col- 
oring, and the view from the terrace of 
Mt. Blanc and the High Alps is very fine. 
Notwithstanding all his sarcasms and van- 
ities Voltaire had evidently some pure 
tastes, and no doubt merits Byron’s apos- 
trophe: 

we crultipited bienselt eesong —. 

The Proteus of their talents.” 

And the good that he did so remains 
still, and bears fruit for humanity. 

Coppet is in Swiss territory, on the north 
side of the lake which it overlooks, with 
the Mt. Blanc range in the background. 
The chA&teau is occupied by descendants 
of Mme. De Staél, and with its beautiful 
grounds is in perfect order. The avenues of 
elm and acacia evidently date from before 
the ‘*Ten Years of Exile” which they wit- 
nessed. Much as she pined for her be- 
loved Paris, the illustrious author had 
some happy, tranquil days in this earthly 
paradise. Portraits of herself and her 
children and grandchildren adorn the 
walls, and there are busts and a fine statue 
of Necker, her father, who was a native 
of Geneva. 

We have just made a three days’ excur- 
sion to Mt. Blanc, or rather to the village 
at his feet where tuurists congregate for 
the ascent. Chamounix is about fifty miles 
from Geneva. We travelled by diligence, 
a conveyance that still survives in these 
parts, though almost extinct elsewhere. 
The construction varies. Ours had a 
coupé in front like a closed carriage, and 
the banquette, like an open horse-car, is 
lifted higher than the top of the coupé, and 
thus affords an extensive view of the 
country. ‘There we took our seats. The 
country is well worth seeing, even in the 
plains and valleys. It is rich to profusion 
in trees, fruit and flowers, the orchards 
ripening in the August sun, and the flow- 
ers twining round every cottage door. 
Acacias, walnuts, elms, maples, planes, 
chestnuts and catalpas abound in the val- 
ley. Higher up are the pine woods, and 
beyond them the ramparts of rock, which 
in the gorges are stupendous. Beyond 
all, in front of us, rose the peaks and 
snow-clad altitudes of Mt. Blanc and its 
giant compeers, seamed with ice cataracts 
which expand as they descend into the 
motionless billows of the glaciers, those 
rugged fields of ice that supply the rivers. 
The glaciers are sometimes twelve miles 
long and from one to four miles in width. 
Our way was mostly along the banks of 
the Arve, which has hollowed out the val- 
ley. 

We had a beautiful evening in hospita- 
ble Chamounix to look upon the change- 
less grandeur of the white wonders, clear 
cut against the blue sky, to the tranquil 
repese to which the declining sun lent a 
brief animation of almost spiritual beauty. 
Chamounix is a village of hotels and of 
the chalets of the people who, for the 
most part, gain their living in attendance 
on them, and as guides. In an open space 
in its midst is a fine statue of De Saus- 
sure and of one of the guides who accom- 
panied him on the first ascent of Mt. Blanc 
in 1787, with the inscription on its pedes- 
tal of rock: “A. H. B. De Saussure, 
Chamouniz reconnaisant.” It is appropri- 
ate gratitude, for before his time the vil- 
lage was miserably poor, and tradition 
tells sad tales of the lawless inhabitants 
now so orderly and courteous to stran- 


ers. 
. A beautiful morning favored our plans, 
and we made the ascent of the slopes of 
Mt. Blanc on mules as far as the Glacier 
des Bossan. This is not the largest of the 
ice flelds, but it is the whitest, and its 
crevasses are of a translucent blue. When 
the bridle path ceased we dismounted; and 
with the help of our guides crossed the 
glacier, in about three-quarters of an 
hour. ‘Then, after a descent of a mile 
through rocks and woods, crossing the 
Arve several times on bridges made of 
trunks of trees, and passing some splendid 
cascades, we remounted our mules and 
rode back in triumph to Chamounix. 

Our journey from Geneva had taken ten 
hours and many relays of horses, but the 
down-hill drive in returning was accom- 
plished in eight hours. 

On Sunday we went to the cathedral, 
dating from 1024. There are but few 
monuments; the chair of Calvin is shown, 
but we found no trace of St. Frances de 


‘Sales, a more saintly spirit, who was 


bishop of Geneva early in the seventeenth 
century. Probably all réliques of his 
rule were swept away by the Protestant 
besom in the following centary, when the 
Greek portico was added. The many-col- 
umned entrance is in strange discordance 
with the beautiful Romanesque style of 
the interior. The service, conducted in 
the famous Geneva gown, was simple and 
earnest, consisting of a reading from the 





Gospels, two prayers, two hymns, the ser- 
mon and the benediction. The commun- 
fon cups and the bread on a ‘fair, white 
cloth” replace the symbolical decorations 
on the altar of the Roman Church here, 
where the most marked reaction from the 
idolatrous abuse of those symbols took 
place. ReBecoa Moore. 





PRESIDENT ELIOT REFUTED. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In an article entitled ‘*Can School Pro- 
grammes be Shortened and Enriched?” 
which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
last August, President Eliot makes asser- 
tions in reference to the women employed 
in the public schools of America, which 
some representative of their number ought 
to refute. 

President Eliot says: ‘*The average skill 
of the force in the public schools may be 
increased by raising the present low pro- 
portion of male teachers,” and gives as a 
reason for this statement, that ‘‘women 
enter the service of the public schools 
without any intention of long following 
the business,” and also that ‘women are 
absent from duty two or three times as 
much as men;” that “the proportion of 
women teachers in American schools is 
vastly greater than it is in Europe, and 
hence the inferiority of the instruction in 
American schools.” American schools are 
not as good for their purpose as they 
might be, and as they will be after a few 
more years have gone by. This is felt by 
many friends of education who have given 
thought to the subject, but the statement 
that the cause is to be found in the excess 
of women teachers ought not to be re- 
ceived without question. President Eliot 
does not approve of frequent change of 
teachers, and gives this as a reason for the 
employment of men. Women, he thinks, 
start out with an idea of teaching until 
something better offers itself, and thus ne- 
cessitate frequent change, so that a long 
“tenure of office’? cannot be established. 
It will readily be admitted that every one, 
man or woman, will exchange a poor po- 
sition for a good one, and those men in 
the public schools who have distinguished 
themselves as especially adapted for any 
one department of instruction, are not 
only ready to accept a place of honor in 
one of the higher institutions of learning, 
but are seeking for it as something very 
desirable to attain. 

Men do not apply for schools of the 
lower grades; the salaries do not attract 
them. Women take them because they 
think “half a loaf is better than no bread,” 
and it stands to reason they will improve 
their situation as soon as opportunity of- 
fers. To secure the most satisfactory re- 
sults in these grades is not to turn out the 
women and put in the men, but to demand 
the best work and offer a liberal compen- 
sation; the rest will take care of itself, the 
standard will be attained, and women will 
hold their ground. 

The report of women in the public 
schools of Portland, Or., goes far to prove 
the falsity of the statement that women 
do not stand to their work, and are absent 
from duty two or three times as much as 
men. Miss Ella C. Sabin, after having 
taught fourteen years in the Portland 
schools, was called to a professorship in 
the State University, and was about to ac- 
cept, when the position of superintendent 
of the public schools was offered her at a 
salary of $3,000. Miss Sabin taught for 
twelve years without losing a day, and in 
that time was never tardy a minute. The 
board then allowed her a year’s absence 
and she went to Europe. After her return 
she resumed her work. Of the eighty-four 
teachers in the Portland schools all but 
six are women. Miss Turner, teacher of 
drawing, has held her position for over 
eleven years at a salary of $1,200. Miss 
Rounds has taught nine years, and now 
enters the position of principal of one of 
the High Schools at a salary of $1,600, and 
Miss Burnham has taught nine and a half 
years in the city, and for some time as 
principal of the Failing School, at a salary 
of $1,800. : 

The above statements are given in The 
Woman's Tribune of September 1, and are 
by no means exceptional cases as to length 
of time. Similar records of punctuality 
and faithfulness to duty have been made 
in other public schools to my certain 
knowledge, and, doubtless, if the matter 
were investigated, it would be proved that 
men were absent as many days from ill- 
ness and other causes, and changed their 
positions as frequently as women. Twenty 
and thirty years are not unusual terms of 
service for women in this locality, and 
their intelligence, fidelity and conscien- 
tiousness in the exercise of their duties 
fully equal these qualities in men teachers. 
It is unjust to say that public schools can- 
not be brought to the desired standard 
until women are displaced by men. It 
would be just to say that better instructors 
must be sought, that the system must be 
changed so that more useful and practical 
knowledge can be gained in less time than 
is now required. All this can be accom- 





plished by women, and it ill requites their 
faithfal and efficient service during the 
years our country has been finding out by 
experience the system best suited to the 
needs of the people. Boards of examiners 
should give certificates to those, and only 
those, who meet the requirements; and 
boards of education should be capable of 
making these requirements serve the ad- 
vantage of the pupil. It is the fault of 
boards of education, instead of women 
teachers, that the public schools are not 
all they might be to the youth of the land. 
In a large majority of instances these 
boards are composed exclusively of men. 
This is a suggestive fact. Organizations 
of any kind that exclude women lose half 
their ability for the accomplishment of 
good. Where the woman soul is lacking, 
progress is slow, and injustice and selfish- 
ness prevail. 

Although women are as capable of at- 
taining a high standard as men, yet, 80 
long as a low standard is tolerated, just so 
long will there be found some women and 
some men who will not qualify themselves 
for the best work. 

CAROLINE McC. EvERHARD. 

Massillon, O. 








Ger rid of that tired feeling as quick as 
sible. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 
strength, a good appetite, and health. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold onl: 
incans. Royal BAkInG PowpeER Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


LADIES | 


can now have their hats made into the latest fall styles 
by leaving them at STORER’S CENTRAL 
BLEACHERY, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place, one flight only. 











SPECIAL NOTICES.. 

Beautifal Dou Parlors for evening 
erings. ‘Attention ta tuvited to the Rooms of tne 
Massachuseits Woman A » 3 Park 
8. Extra b 00 for an evening, 
Apply at the Rooms. 

Advertising Wanted for the Womay 5 
CoLuMN. Any one 
and May Ail cer requnt 


ments, as e is not utely 
Inquire at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL office, 3 P: 2 ¢ 
for Mise Charlotte Alien. ee 


Wanted—Two poreame se do the entire housework 
for a family of five and wait on an invalid lady, 
rand ter preferred, or two sisters. Ad. 
dress “‘F.,” P. O. Box 2805. 








Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAn’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical 
hool. 36th yo begins WEDNESDAY, 
and y School for both 

sexes. Pre lege, Scientific Schools, Bus. 
iness, and for @n intelligent and honorable Manhood 
and Womanhood. for Catalogue to NATH'L 
i ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At home Tues. 

ys. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 








FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Course 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab. 


vatory, 
inets of Natural »® Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Pgofessors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


EDUCATION OF 


Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School, 259 Boylston Street (Copley Square), 
may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things) to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been, 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 


Berkeley School, 


Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston, cor. of Berkeley St., Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Academic, Classical, Scientific, and Special 
Courses arranged. Corps of thirteen teachers. 
Daily calisthenics. German and French taught 
conversationally. Girls fitted for Smith, Welles- 
ley, Boston University, Medical Schools, and 
Institutes. 

Circulars on demand. References: Ex-Gov. 
A. H. Rice, Ex-Gov. Wm. Gaston, Judge J. W. 
McKim, &c., &c. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ‘tere superior ai 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Oread free 









































“OTELS, RESTAURA 


FOP AMILY 





AND 


USE. 





is made of the granulated most fragrast 
all the flavors that can be desired, thereby saving the trouble of having to use a dozen dif 
ferent kinds of herbs and spices in order to give the proper flavor to dressing. One table 
spoonful is enough to season the dressing to an eight-pound turkey. The small cans rets!! 
at 10 cents, and the large at 15 cents. Full directions for making a nice dressing accomp®*) 


each can. . 





ALWAYS RELIABLE. Recommended by the Best Hotels Throughout the Country. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS ARTICLES PUT ON THE MARKET BY UNPRIN 
DEALERS IN IMITATION OF BELL’S SEASONING. 





Ww. Cc. BELL & CO., Sole Manufacturers; 


48, 50, 52 & 54 & 291 & 293 CO 


ROIAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Pennsylvanis 
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Four weeks on 
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